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Notes of the Week 


HE real business of Parliament begins on Mon- 

day, when the debate on the Address will be 

interrupted so that the second reading of the 
Irish Free State Constitution Bill, formally introduced 
om Friday, may be taken. The few days of debate 
allotted to it are fraught with issues of immense im- 
portance. The Government is pledged to carry out 
the terms of the Treaty, and it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to see that those terms are exactly embodied in 
the Bill. If on examination it be found that the pro- 
posed Constitution goes outside those terms, in 
whatever direction, the Bill must be amended so as 
to bring it into accordance with them. If necessary, 
the date of ratification may be delayed for this pur- 
pose; but we hope it will not be necessary. 


Constitutions are like houses—best and most com- 
fortable when they have grown slowly and developed 
with the needs and experiences of those for whose 
shelter they are designed. Those that spring suddenly 
into being, or are taken over ready-made, are gener- 
ally the worst, and are seldom found to serve their 
purpose for long without drastic alteration. But it 
must be remembered that, in whatever form this Con- 
stitution is passed, the people of Ireland will have to 
live under it. As British subjects they have to-day 
certain rights, duties and privileges, which, to some of 

at least, are more precious even than those 


doubt whatever that in this case the genuine distress 
of genuinely unemployed men was cleverly organized 
into a ‘‘ red ’’ demonstration by the ever-active Com- 
munists, who, after having long denied it, now openly 
proclaim themselves as acting directly with the Bol- 
shevik organization, and who desire from time to time 
to show their comrades in Russia that they are doing 
something in the sacred cause which can justify the 
supply of further funds. Needless to say, nothing 
came of this so-called plot. |The demonstration was 
carefully handled by the police, and, thanks to them 
was a perfectly harmless and orderly affair, 


A PATHETIC DELUSION 


Dangerous as it is when it is exploited by perfectly 
unscrupulous revolutionaries, there is something truly 
pathetic in the genuine side of this demonstration. 
Pathetic, because men endured hardships for what they 
deemed to be an heroic effort to lay their case before 
the Prime Minister ; pathetic, because they believe that 
he really has it in his power to put right the sad results 
of trade disorganization, heavy taxation, and stand. 
easy labour. They do not understand how heartily 
Mr. Bonar Law, if only he or any other human being 
had the power, has the will to help them, nor how 
ready he would have been to see them if seeing them 
and talking with them would have helped the situation. 
It will take a little time for people to learn that there is 
no remedy in personalities ; that the professional wizard 
is out of business; and that those who have succeeded 
him are too honest to pretend that by waving a wand 
or making a speech, wrong can be made right and 
sorrow turned into joy. 


A CHANGE OF METHOD 

Underlying the insistence of the deputation on seeing 
the Prime Minister in person, lies an assumption which 
we deprecate. That assumption is that there is some- 
thing further to be squeezed out of Mr. Bonar Law 
than can be obtained from the Ministers of Health and 
Labour. Mr. Lloyd George obtained no little popu- 
larity by acting as a kind of court of appeal from 
the Departments; at the last moment granting what 
they had refused, in a kind of burst of generosity. In 
that case the receiving of deputations by subordinate 
ministers was mere waste of time. If the Ministers of 
Health and Labour, fortified by previous consultation 


with their colleagues in the Cabinet, are not capable of 


receiving a deputation, of what use are their expensive 
experts, their large departments, their array of statis- 
tics? If Mr. George’s procedure had been continued, 
we should no doubt have heard that Ambassadors were 
refusing to see the Foreign Secretary and demanding 
audiences of the Prime Minister himself. No body of 
men is more worthy of sympathy than those who desire 
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work and cannot get it. That sympathy with the un- 
employed is wide and deep, but it will not be lessened 
by their realizing that there are no longer two Govern- 
ments in Downing Street; and that there is a new 
Prime Minister who says what he means. 


THE LABOUR LEADER 


By abandoning Mr. Clynes and electing Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald as leader of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons, Labour has given one more demonstra- 
tion of its wonderful docility and tractability. The 
Independent Labour Party is not in the least representa- 
tive of the manual worker, for whose adequate repre- 
sentation we are yet waiting, but it leads his organiza- 
tions by the nose. Its inclination to be extreme will, 
we may be sure, receive considerable support from the 
new and as yet untried forces on the Labour benches. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, for whose abilities we have a 
great respect, will have a difficult task to hold his team 
together and to keep them in order unless he enlists 
the help of Mr. Clynes in setting an example of 
restraint. 


SMASH 


The first utterance of Labour in the new Parliament, 
unofficial as it was, was highly significant. ‘‘ We are 
going to smash all this,’’ cried a Glasgow voice, im- 
patient of the ancient and historic ceremony of sum- 
mons to the House of Lords. Such words as ‘‘smash’’ 
have a highly stimulating effect on the generation that 
came to maturity in the nerve-racked atmosphere of 
war; and for people who do not pause to think, to 
smash something is often a refreshing exercise, and 
may, even, seem to be desirable in itself. That masses 
of people should really hold such a belief is one of the 
few ominous facts of the moment, and it will require 
all the patient understanding, all the educative influ- 
ences, and all the evidences of goodwill that are 
possible, in order to substitute for it, in misguided and 
mistrustful minds, a happier faith. For this reason 
we are glad that the Labour Party has a large repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, because the 
influence of the House cannot fail to be both educative 
and restraining. 


THE ‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE’ 

Mr. Winston Churchill takes with him to the South 
of France our very best wishes for a complete recovery 
and a full measure of that peace which the world of 
Westminster cannot give. He is at once the enfant 
terrible of the Liberal Party and the spoiled child of 
the Conservative Party; and he is the only living poli- 
tician to whom, being in perhaps more need of forgive- 
ness than any of his fellows, everything is forgiven. 
We cannot regard the House of Commons as com- 
plete without him; he is easily the greatest parliament- 
arian of our day, and his great abilities will be invalu- 
able in opposition. In office he is still apt to be a 
dangerous and expensive luxury, owing to his facile 
and transitory convictions. We are quite sure that he 
will be all the better for a brief withdrawal from the 
scene of action, and for a period of rest and contem- 
plation which will enable him to enter worthily upon the 
third great phase of his career. 


AN ACT OF JUSTICE 


It may seem a terrible thing that the execution of 
four men in Dublin for being in unlawful possession of 
fire-arms should be a matter for satisfaction; but true 
things are sometimes terrible, and terrible things are 
true. The fact that we can soberly express such an 
opinion on this wretched matter is, we hope, evidence 
of the condition to which civilization has been reduced 
in Ireland. For our part we regard this act as show- 
ing high moral courage on the part of the Free State 
Government—it is, in fact, the first genuine evidence 
that we have seen that Mr. Cosgrave and his Govern- 
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ment are in real earnest about restoring order 
Desperate conditions call for desperate remedies: and 
the forces of law and order must themselves take life 
in order that all life shall not be at the mercy of the 
forces of lawlessness and disorder. If Mr. Erskine 
Childers has, in fact, been found guilty of a Similar 
offence, we can only say that we hope the same cour. 
age will be shown in dealing with him, for as his 
responsibility is greater so his offence is graver. What. 
ever be his fate, the author of ‘ The Riddle of the 
Sands ’ will be remembered long after the ignominioys 
fate of the renegade Englishman has been forgotten. 


WHAT ANGORA WANTS 


Perhaps the most significant news from the Near 
East is that Refet Pasha has been superseded at Con- 
stantinople by orders from Angora, on the ground that 
he had shown a too lenient attitude towards the Allies, 
As his dealings with them have been of a character 
that taxed to the limit the forbearance of the Allied 
High Commissioners, his removal gives an indication 
of the spirit which animates the Kemalists at their 
headquarters. At Lausanne the Conference is con- 
sidering the question of the frontiers of the New Tur. 
key, and Ismet Pasha, the chief Kemalist represerta- 
tive, has intimated that Angora deems the possession 
of Western Thrace essential for the adequate defence 
of Constantinople. He suggested that a plebiscite 
should be held to ascertain the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of this region. It should be noted that Western 
Thrace was not included in the settlement proposed in 
September by the Allies, and that the Kemalist pro- 
posals are being strongly resisted by the Balkan 
States. Still, we should imagine that, unless Angora 
is hopelessly intransigent, a compromise may be found 
that will be fairly satisfactory. 


BULGARIA AND THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


It was to be anticipated that, as we noted in our last 
issue, there should be a drawing together of Poland 
and the Little Entente as against the Kemalist-Soviet 
combination. But it was scarcely thought likely that 
Bulgaria would join the former bloc ; ‘yet this is what 
is suggested in a message in Tuesday’s Times from 
its Berlin corespondent, who bases the news on reports 
published in Belgrade. According to these statements, 
the results of the visits to Belgrade and Bucharest of 
M. Stambulisky, the Bulgarian Premier, is an agree- 
ment by which Bulgaria guarantees a benevolent neu- 
trality if Soviet Russia attacks Rumania, and herself 
resigns all territorial claims to Macedonia. On their 
part Rumania, Serbia and Greece engage to support 
Bulgaria’s claim to the cession of Dedeiagatch, in 
Western Thrace. On these terms, the dispatch con- 
cludes, Bulgaria is to become a member of the Little 
Entente. News from Belgrade is not always to be 
trusted, but if the foregoing is true it is most important 
as indicating how, under the double threat of Red 
Russia and the New Turkey, an alliance of all the 
Balkan States has been formed—a thing which most 
people would have said was almost impossible in any 
circumstances. 


THE ITALIAN CROMWELL 

Signor Mussolini has the strength that comes . 
knowing his own mind and the determination not only 
to speak but to act accordingly, as all his recent “0 
ceedings abundantly attest. Probably no Parliamen 
ever listened to a clearer, more uncompromising, more 
almost ruthless exposition of policy, whether domestic 
or foreign, than that contained in the remarkable ora- 
tion which he delivered when last week he met the 
Chamber for the first time. Under the threat of * 
solution that assembly had received him with fear an 
trembling, and he did not mince his words in talking 
to it. He made it very plain that it must do his 
bidding—or go. The Chamber promptly capitulated 
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by giving him a majority of 190 on a vote of con- 
fidence, and 166 on a vote of credit. He was thus 
able, without any trouble about the political situation, 
to go to Switzerland to enter into conversations with 
Lord Curzon and M. Poincaré, and to repeat to them 
his pronounced views on the Near East and other 
questions. It may be, however, that he found time to 
muse on the mutations of fortune that are the lot of 
all men, for when he last attended, a few months ago, 
a somewhat similar Conference to that at Lausanne, 
it was not as a leading figure but as one of a crowd 
of journalists. 


THE GERMAN CABINET 


After the resignation of Dr. Wirth, President Ebert 
entrusted the formation of a new Government to Dr. 
Cuno, who is a distinguished man of business and no 
politician, but is identified with the German People’s 
or Industrialist Party. The idea was that he would 
be able to get together a Cabinet that should be dis- 
tinctively a business and non-party combination, But he 
had to make his account with the Reichstag and the 
intense political rivalries which had brought about the 
fall of the late Chancellor. The chief forces in the 
Reichstag are the Socialists and the Industrialists, and 
Dr. Cuno has, after a week’s struggle, produced a 
Cabinet whose composition certainly does not favour 
the former. This being the case, it cannot be said that 
the political crisis in Germany has been resolved in 
a manner that promises to see a Government in power 
for any length of time. 


RED RUSSIA’S IMPERIALISM 


As the Japanese evacuated Vladivostok the Red 
troops marched in and occupied the city and port. 
The next act of the drama has come almost at once in 
the disappearance of the Far Eastern Republic, whose 
territory extended from Lake Baikal to the coast, and 
whose capital was Chita. This State, which Japan had 
tried for a time to make into a buffer between herself 
and the Soviets, has now been absorbed by the Moscow 
Government, without any disguise whatever. And so 
proceeds the Imperialistic policy of Red Russia. She 
still permits a certain amount of autonomy to the 
little States of Caucasia, but it is to be expected that 
their days will also soon be numbered. Such, too, will 
probably be the fate of Ukrainia and the remaining quasi- 
independent States in Europe and Asia that are styled 
Soviet republics. Whose turn thereafter will it be? 
It is not an idle question. From the Baltic to the 
Black Sea it is being asked every day. This is the 
sinister significance given to Trotsky’s recent parade 
of 200,000 Red troops—“‘ all young, well-armed, and 
well-disciplined,’’ as an admiring correspondent put it. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CALIPHATE 


The flight of the Sultan of Turkey and the establish- 
ment by Angora of a new Caliph in his place must 
divide Mohammedan opinion, and it may very con- 
siderably ease the position of Great Britain in face of 
Indian and other adherents to Islam. But we would 
emphatically warn British statesmen and_ publicists 
against any act or utterance liable to be construed into 
a breach of neutrality in this extremely delicate ques- 
tion of the Caliphate. The suspicion that Great Britain 
officially, or even any section of our people, thought to 
make capital out of the presence of the refugee within 
the Empire would: create grave trouble. There is no 
portunity here for diplomatic manceuvres. Particu- 
larly would we deprecate any British encouragement of 
an alliance between the refugee and the ruler of the 
Hejaz. It is true that the former’s claim to be still 
the Caliph would be much strengthened by residence 
in the holiest city of Islam, but that is precisely why we 


wise course is to stand aside to let events shape them- 
selves, and, when facts emerge, to recognize them with- 
out offering any opinion on the legality or propriety 
of the acts of any party involved. 


AUSTRALIA AND IMMIGRATION 


In Australia Mr. Hughes, who has been Premier for 
some seven or eight years, finds in the Country Party 
the most dangerous organization that is opposed to 
him. If he is beaten in the forthcoming elections, it 
will be because of its increased strength throughout the 
Commonwealth and the defection of some of his own 
Nationalist Party who have gone over to it. Still, if 
he goes under, he is not the kind of man to remain 
under very long, as he is both extremely energetic and 
remarkably resourceful. Meanwhile we note with satis- 
faction that though Australia is immersed in this keen 
political struggle, her immigration policy continues to 
expand. Both the Commonwealth and its individual 
States are actively prosecuting it. A new instance is 
that South Australia is offering 40,000 acres of irri- 
gable land near the Murray river for settlement by 
British ex-Service men. This is a rich fruit-growing 
district, in which there are already a number of flourish- 
ing irrigation settlements. 


THE MORAL OF THE KU-KLUX-KLAN 


We are not among those optimists who suppose that 
men seek their political ends by illegality and violence 
only when denied constitutional means. In the United 
States to-day the recently revived Ku-Klux-Klan neither 
lacks nor scorns constitutional opportunities; it used 
its vote with energy during the late election; but 
violence remains its main and most congenial weapon. 
The truth is that men will use constitutional means 
exclusively only when the attempt to employ any others 
brings prompt and severe punishment upon them. It is 
a truth that we in Europe may well ponder. It is not 
only American, nor only Continental European states- 
manship that has to deny the discontented an alterna- 
tive to constitutional methods, and it is not merely 
by making it easier to do right that the doing of wrong 
will be prevented. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


An enterprise like the British Empire Exhibition can 
serve its most important purpose only if no occasion 
be given for such charges and counter-charges as have 
been flung about in the present instance. Some at 
least of those responsibly associated with the Exhibi- 
tion seem incapable of understanding this. They have 
been stubborn when they might have been conciliatory, 
have rendered it inevitable that controversies arising 
out of the Exhibition should become public, and have 
alternated protests against inquiry with declarations 
that they would welcome one. We are not concerned 
to estimate how far a complete inquiry would justify 
them or such critics as Mr. Donald. Our point is that 
dispute of this k’nd is harmful, not only to the 
present, but to future endeavours to associate all parts 
of the Empire in display of their products. The trouble 
arises probably from chivalrous but imperfectly in- 
formed action in support of the management, and 
should be a warning against allowing the initiative to 
pass into whatever hands are most ready to seize it 
before general principles have been fully discussed and 
agreed upon. 


THE CRITICS AND ‘ THE CENCI’ 


The gentlemen who write so competently for some 
of our most popular papers about the normal produc- 
tions of the English theatre should have been spared 
the necessity of writing about ‘ The Cenci.’ They 
were not, and a study of their opinions shows two of 
them as with one voice describing the play as a tract in 


must not even seem to encourage acceptance of the 
Mvitation addressed to him from Mecca. Our only 


the atheist interest, another rather disconcerted because 
the verse is not so lyrical as he expected, and concluding 
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that it must therefore be commonplace, and various 
other good and embarrassed men setting down confes- 
sions equally candid if less suicidal. One needs a 
critical reputation as securely based as Matthew 
Arnold’s if it is to survive nonsense about Shelley. 
These gentlemen will suffer for having said what thev 
have said about the greatest play written in English 
for two centuries and more, and we repeat they should 
have been exempted from the work. They might well 
have pleaded that there was a kind of tacit understand- 
ing whereby they would be exposed to ordinary risk 
only. 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR 


The appointment of Lord Crewe to be His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris, although from one point of view 
unusual, is in all respects satisfactory. By taking him 
away from the Liberal leadership of the House of 
Lords the Government has relieved Lord Crewe of a 
duty which, always onerous to a man of his conscience, 
may also perhaps have been sometimes embarrass- 
ing. Lord and Lady Crewe are both possessed of the 
social qualities that are specially to be desired in the 
Paris appointment, and Lord Crewe’s distinction, his 
flavour of scholarship, his charming manners and his 
high character fit him well to be the mouthpiece to the 
French of a people who are, after all, better represented 
by a gentleman than by an adventurer. We are sure 
that to Lord Crewe himself a life of active and arduous 
duty will be the best and most welcome anodyne for 
the pain of his great and still recent bereavement. The 
good wishes of the whole country will go with him to 
his new post. 


THE IRISH CONSTITUTION 


HE passing of His Majesty, with ancient and 
customary ceremony, from his palace to his third 


Parliament, marks for his subjects the opening 
of a new era, and gives as it were a unanimous sanc- 
tion to an assembly that has arisen out of strife and dis- 
sent. The new Government confronts Parliament with 
greater moral authority, but with a smaller majority, 
than its predecessor. That moral authority comes to 
it from the manner in which it conducted its election 
campaign. It can only be lost by the action of min- 
isters themselves. It will not be impaired by the 
statisticians and jugglers with figures who brood and 
buzz, like angry flies, over the election returns. These 
gentlemen prove to their own satisfaction that in other 
circumstances the result of the election might have 
been very different. By ignoring the large potential 
Government vote that was not recorded in over forty 
uncontested seats which returned supporters of Mr. 
Bonar Law to Parliament, by lumping together all the 
votes that were cast for all the opposition parties, re- 
sults pretty enough may be obtained. They prove 
little more than that the new Cabinet should look upon 
itself not as the organ of a faction but as the executive 
of a free people and in fact, as they call themselves in 
name, ‘‘ His Majesty’s servants.’” We see no reason 
why this great tradition should not be as safe in the 
keeping of our present Ministers as it has been with the 
large majority of their predecessors. 

The most urgent business before Parliament is the 
consideration of the Irish Free State Constitution 
Bill. So urgent is it, that the Government have taken 
the almost unprecedented course of interrupting the 
debate on the Address by putting down the second 
reading for next Monday. The fact that we have no 
written constitution in this country need not blind us 
to the extreme importance of such a document. Nor 
is the unlikelihood of any party putting on its Whips 
to tell against it, any excuse for Parliament not giving 
its clauses the most careful consideration. In the 
absence of the Irish members whose wit, sarcasm, 
oratory and occasional disorder ensured, in the old 
days, a full House and the fullest attention to Irish 
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affairs, it becomes more than ever the s 
Englishmen to see that the rights of His Majed “" 
Irish subjects are maintained. That duty , ys 
diminished because Ireland has been and is stil] the 
scene of grave disorder. The House will probabl 
told that the Bill is the embodiment of a Treaty = ed 
by the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and the iri h 
Free State. But the duty will, nevertheless ptr 
upon the House to see that the Treaty is properly > 
bodied in the Bull. _ Where the Treaty and the Bill ion 
in conflict, in our judgment the Treaty is the govern. 
ing document. 

We are aware that in the production of the Treat 
both the English and Irish representatives went to the 
fullest length of mutual concession ; and that in Signing 
it the Irish delegates felt that they were probably sae 
ing their death-warrants. In those peculiar and tragic 
circumstances Englishmen are not prepared to view the 
Bill with the pedantry of an attorney; but they feel it 
should be made clear that the office of ‘‘ President ” 
can no longer be tolerated in any part of the King’s 
dominions. The title of Prime Minister that §j- 
Robert Walpole thought too great for himself, thai 
was good enough for Pitt, Palmerston and Gladstone. 
that is adequate in Canada, South Africa and Aus. 
tralia, should be sufficient for Southern Ireland. When 
the Treaty was signed attention was drawn to the 
diplomatic finesse of the drafting whereby, to satisfy 
the susceptibilities of the Irish delegates, the word. 
‘* community of nations known as ’’ were prefixed to 
‘‘ the British Empire.’’ But now we find the words 
‘* British Empire ’’ have disappeared. We read too 
with dismay the proposition that all power in Ireland 
is derived ‘* from the people of Ireland.’’ Without 
venturing to trespass upon that difficult field of legal 
philosophy which deals with the sources from which 
sovereignty is derived, and where it ultimately resides, 
we do venture to call the attention of jurists in 
both Houses to a statement that reminds us of Sieyés 
and Rousseau in their more unhappy moments. It is 
to be hoped that if such ideas are to be embodied in the 
Constitution at all, they will be expanded and amplified 
in a manner more consonant with twentieth than with 
eighteenth-century knowledge. 

Of even more importance is the safeguarding of the 
right of appeal to the Privy Council. This is implied 
but not really expressed in the Constitution. As it 
stands, this right may be subject to the interpretation 
of the Irish Courts. It should be made clear ‘‘ beyond 
a peradventure.’’ Formerly Irish appeals lay to the 
Irish House of Lords; by the Act of Union they were 
transferred to the House of Lords of the United King- 
dom. By the present Constitution Southern Ireland 
assumes a Dominion status. The legal jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords disappears. The Irish Free State 
presumably becomes, in the language of the law, one 
‘* des autres terres et pays de par la mer et les isles.’ 
According to the decision of Lord Chief Justice Parker 
in 1716, the King in Council must needs have a Juris- 
diction in such a case, to prevent a failure of justice. 
But why leave such a priceless privilege to the decision 
of a judge, however wise and able? If this right is 
inherent in all the King’s subjects overseas, it will 
make for the safety of his subjects in Ireland to insert 
it in the written Constitution. If it is not inherent. 
as who but jurists shall say, then it becomes the more 
necessary to safeguard it. This is the first Bill to 
come before the new House of Commons, who may 
remember the words of that illustrious Irishman Swift: 
‘* Power is no blessing in itself, but when it is employed 
to protect the innocent.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


T IME after time in these columns we have sought 
to handle the stress and distress of an unemploy- 
ment which is not confined to hand workers, as 
well as the question of how far the Labour Party repre- 
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sents the average hand worker. It has lately been 
reinforced by both the highbrows and the lowbrows of 
propagandism, who are evidently bent on making poli- 
tical capital out of calamity. They parade with 
tirading perversions a problem which is bound 
up with hard facts; they occupy themselves with 
foreign theories that concern the division of 
property rather than the division of labour—doctrines 
which, if ever actualized, would extinguish initia- 
tive, preclude the true cure of re-stimulated trade, and 
unsteadily lead to ‘* the tyranny,”’ in Disraeli’s words, 
“of one class, and that the least enlightened.’’ The 
wraith of unemployment is not to be exorcised by 
packed processions or by the exploitation of artificial 
grievances. Yet these have been chosen as the over- 
ture to the parliamentary spectacle. That hybrid 
organization known as the National Employment Com- 
mittee, for much the same reason as the Holy Roman 
Empire was once so called, has manceuvred a monster 
march from Newcastle to London and has branded the 
Premier’s just reference of them to the proper 
quarter as callous indifference. This miscellaneous 
regiment was told to advertise its lengthy progress by 
living on ‘‘ the generosity of the public.’’ Indeed, on 
that generosity it clearly purposes to live for the 
future. For it demands from the employed of this 
country a fixed and, presumably, permanent stipend for 
every unemployed married couple of thirty-six 
shillings a week, with an allowance of five shillings fo. 
every child, fifteen shillings towards rent, and a 
hundredweight of coal or its gas-equivalent; for every 
“unemployed ’’ bachelor over eighteen years of age 
thirty shillings with the same allowances; and for 
those between sixteen and eighteen, fifteen shillings. 
There are no exceptions, be it marked, in the not in- 
frequent case of families dwelling under the same roof. 
Take a household of wife, husband, and three un- 
married children, two of whom are eighteen years of 
age—the dole (for such it is, dignified into a ‘‘ right ’’} 
would surely amount to some £364 a year, and to this 
the present dole would be superadded. ‘‘ Pernicious 
snug this,’’ as Mr. Folair observed to Nicholas 
Nickleby. It amounts to a premium on unemployment, 
for who would wish to work? And where is the 
machinery that could conscientiously test each of such 
cases on its genuine merits? Such a system would 
spell national bankruptcy by establishing the right to 
be idle. Nor, in view of the feminist outlook of the 
gush too often tapped by the Labour Party, for the 
popular (or Poplar) refreshment, is a touch of humour 
lacking. The married woman is only to receive a fifth 
of the alms allotted to the married man! And all 
would exist on compulsory contributions. It is childish, 
and worse than childish—it is insulting to Labour 
(which by chance may be genuinely represented in this 
stage-army) and demoralizing to the national character. 
The well-dressed and well-nourished street musicians 
who still brandish their threatening boxes in our face 
tell the same tale. It is the story of the dole habit 
promoted by Mr. Lloyd George and repudiated by the 
sturdier part of the Labour Party. The danger lies in 
the fact that this party as now constituted contains so 
many parasites, pundits, cosmopolitans and highly-paid 
officials of the new-fangled Trade Unions. 


That (not to speak of the reduced gentry) there is a 
piteous lack of occupation, especially in the shipbuild- 
ing, engineering and their allied industries, is clear. 
In other directions the last six months have witnessed 
some slight improvement. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the unwise pampering of the builders through a 
rushed Housing Bill has depressed and injured their 
contributory trades. The plight of many ex-Service 
heroes, too, whether officers or men, especially of the 
self-respecting non-conscripts, remains a scandal. What, 
however, outside the appalling upheavals of war and 
the preposterous pauperizations by misgovernment, is 
the main cause of such a parlous paralysis? Surely 
it is to be found in the restrictions and regulations of 


the now internationalized Trade Unions, which have 
played the Bolshevik game by rendering our export 
trade impossible. The “‘ intellectuals have con- 
sciously abetted the means of killing both kinds of 
geese and of promoting discontent and even hunger. 
It is a fallacy to assert that the Continent and the 
Empire cannot, even now, buy our manufactures. If 
exorbitance of wages, paucity of hours, and degenera- 
tion of quality were not decrees of associations which 
have now become a State within a State, there would 
be plenty of business and plenty of employment. If 
the ‘‘ card ’’ vote (under the derangements of which no 
Labour Member would be returned to Parliament) were 
abolished as a sham, such a perverse despotism could 
not endure. There are places, like Dudley, for ex- 
ample, where the Guardians actually refuse outdoor 
relief to the ‘‘ unemployed ’’ because there employment 
can be found for those who desire work. It is much 
to be hoped in the best interests of Labour, competence, 
and common sense, that neither the Reds nor the 
Fabians, nor yet the soft-headed sentimentalists on 
whom they play, will be allowed to prevail in the sober 
plans of justice and generosity that are overdue. If the 
Labour Party as a whole will really and sincerely co- 
operate, all is possible. If employers will do their 
utmost in the national interest, if the public of all 
classes will avoid the ‘‘ jazz ’’ practices that extrava- 
gance and the restaurant-habit promote and parade, 
everything will be possible. But on no account must 
we encourage the patient who tells the doctor, ‘‘ I eats 
well and I sleeps well, but when it comes to a bit of 
work I’m all of a tremble.”’ 


THE PROBLEM OF IRAQ 


N the Near East the concord of the Three Allies 
() appears happily to be complete, and the Lau- 

sanne Conference has opened auspiciously. But 
it will be faced by many serious and difficult questions, 
and no one can expect that its proceedings will be free 
from storms. To begin with, the object of the con- 
ference is to make peace by finding a substitute for 
the Treaty of Sévres (now admitted to be obsolete) 
that will be as satisfactory as possible to all the parti 's 
interested in that treaty, whether they were actually 
parties to it or not. Among them are the Arabs who 
were included in the former Turkish Empire. In the 
Treaty of Sévres it was provided that Mesopotamia or 
Iraq, as it is now called officially, Palestine, Syria, and 
the Hejaz became independent, the first three under 
mandatories. During this year the League of Nations has 
busied itself in the final shaping of the different sorts 
of mandates. Those for Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
Syria are in Class A, by which the mandatories are to 
withdraw from these countries when tutelage is no 
longer required. Britain accepted the mandates for 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, France the mandate for 
Syria. The Allies had arranged the matter at San 
Remo, and the agreement was confirmed in the Treaty 
of Sévres. The Arabs, or at any rate many of them, 
protested that they were not given real independence, 
and declared that they did not and would not acknow- 
ledge or work under the mandatory system. Never- 
theless, Britain applied that system to Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, and France to Syria. As everybody 
knows, there has been more or less constant unrest in 
these lands ever since. Owing to Arab disaffection 
France has had serious trouble in Syria. It was the 
Arabs who were at the bottom of the insurrection in 
Mesopotamia in 1920, as was made very clear in Sir 
Aylmer Haldane’s recent book on that affair. In the 
course of the past summer a “‘ treaty of alliance "’ 
between Britain and Iraq was signed at Baghdad—as 
a result practically of the insurrection. But there are 
Arabs in Iraq who are opposed to the treaty on the 
ground that it does not adequately safeguard the inde- 
pendence of their land. Palestine has been given a 
Constitution, contrary to the wishes of its predomin- 
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antly Arab population, who seem to be unchangeably 
hostile to the Jewish National Home. 

Now, all these various political arrangements of the 
Allies were based on the Treaty of Sévres. As was to 
be anticipated, the wrecking of that treaty has caused 
among the Arabs a profound unsettlement, which has 
been deepened by the manner in which the wrecking 
has come about. The Kemalist victories were hailed 
with open or covert rejoicing in Baghdad, Jerusalem 
and Damascus. For some time Kemalist intrigue had 
been strong in Iraq, particularly in the north, and in 
Syria; it is not unknown in Palestine. Arab delega- 
tions went from Syria and Palestine to Angora, in 
whose now famous Pact the independence of the Arab 
countries once ruled by the Turks figured largely. 
And these dissident Arabs seek not only independence 
but also an alliance with the New Turkey. It is known 
that Mustafa Kemal favoured the creation of an Arab 
Government, to include all the Arab lands formerly 
Turkish, and his plan was that this Arab Government 
should work with his Government in all matters of mili- 
tary, financial and foreign policy in a way similar to 
that which obtained between Austria and Hungary in 
pre-war times. We noted an interview in a Sunday 
paper with a representative of King Hussein of the 
Hejaz (who has never recognized the mandates), in 
which Hussein again comes forward with the claim 
that he was promised by the Allies a kingdom that 
was to consist of Iraq, Palestine and Syria; and he, 
too, talks of a rapprochement with Turkey. At the 
moment of writing we do not know what demands the 
Kemalists will make at Lausanne with respect to the 
Arab lands, but according to common report they 
mean to recover Mosul, as against Britain and Iraq, 
and to have a rectification of the Syrian frontier, as 
against France. We may observe, in passing, that 
the statement that France intends to withdraw from 
Syria, or even from North Syria, has been contradicted. 

From all that has veen said in the foregoing it surely 
is evident that we are in presence of what is virtually 
a new situation as regards the Arab lands which the 
Turks used to hold. What validity there remains in 
the mandates it is difficult to say. France showed how 
she looked on her mandate for Syria by returning to 
the Turks a large part of the mandated territory. The 
late Government replaced the mandate for Mesopo- 
tamia by making a treaty with Iraq, but that treaty 
has not been ratified by the parliament of Iraq, for its 
members have yet to be elected. Nor has the treaty 
been ratified by the British Parliament. Of the two 
Arab problems Britain has on her hands, Iraq is much 
more important than Palestine. During the recent 
elections it was made plain enough that the bulk of 
the British people desires its commitments to be 
reduced in every way possible that is consistent with 
whatever pledges were given. Mr. Bonar Law has 
promised that this shall be done, and the case of Iraq, 
with its huge and unprofitable expenditure, presses for 
immediate attention. He has bound himself in effect 
that the treaty shall be reviewed. In the speech which 
Sir Percy Cox, the High Commissioner, delivered 
when the treaty was signed at Baghdad he said that 
the treaty expressed the fact that the British Govern- 
ment was ‘‘ conscious of the deep obligations into 
which it had entered towards Iraq.’’ What precisely 
are these deep obligations? Where is a record of them 
to be found? What pledges were given specifically to 
the Arabs? This, we suppose, is the pith of the whole 
matter. So far as these pledges are known to us, 
they have been fulfilled, and in the conviction of many 
people, ourselves among the number, they have been 
fulfilled generously, indeed lavishly. What really is 
needed now is the closest examination of the question 
how British, not Arab, interests may best be served 
with respect to Iraq. These certainly require that a 
hold should be maintained over the region at the top 
of the Persian Gulf, say, from Basra to the sea, but 
nothing more seems to be necessary. 


~ 


THE SCOTTISH CHAUCERIANS 


By Louis GoLpinG 


NHAPPY are the poets of dialect. They might 
be conceived as seated unsteadily upon a rg 


legged stool, whereof the legs are thei 

language, the dialect of it they have cinco — 
adopted them, and their one sure support of poet ~ 
How much happier had the fate of the Scottish Chau- 
cerians been had they taken the precaution to be born 
in China or Peru. Alas for that lovely company, King 
James and Henryson, Dunbar and Douglas! The 
obscurest poet of the obscurest Mongolian race js sure 
of his Judith Gautier or Arthur Waley or Powys 
Mathers, to detach him from his darkness sooner or 
later, and to set him burning among some constellation 
of ‘ Coloured Stars.’ If Dunbar had been a Chinese 
waiter in a London restaurant, if James had but been a 
railway-porter in Bath, what praise would have been 
too lavish for so distinguished a music as they de- 
vised? I have always felt that they are set dubiously 
upon a border-line of appreciation, these Scottish post- 
Chaucerians. They are not read with enthusiasm in 
Scotland. Is it because the forms they wrote in were 
imported from a foreign land then so hostile? They 
are hardly read in England at all, saving in the Univer. 
sities. Is it because their dialect is too difficult? But 
itis a tenth as difficult, perhaps, as the Romance 
poetries that Englishmen read so assiduously. Shall 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff need to transfer his attentions 
from the ‘ Chanson de Roland’ to ‘ The Thrissil and 
the Rois’? An examination of the forgotten virtues 
of these poets may not be without interest in an age 
sickening of those new virtues, so loudly thrust upon 
it, which are neither virtuous nor novel. 

In the weak eyeballs of academicians the virtues of 
the Scottish Chaucerians are blurred in the glory thrown 
about them by the sun of Chaucer. But it is possible 
to overestimate even Shakespeare as we can impute 
thirty thousand feet to Everest. So Chaucer is rather 
lost wholly than loved wholly by the declaration 
that he was greater in each respect than each member 
of this community of poets who derive their immor- 
tality, alas! more from his name than from their own 
high merits. Chaucer’s greatness lies not in his detail 
but in his mass, in so much being less than Shake- 
speare, whose greatness is surpassed in neither mass 
nor detail. It is the multiplicity of the man, Chaucer, 
the abundance of his large lungs breathing, this laugh- 
ing colossus standing wind-towsled over his age, that 
so cheats the airs from our puny pinnaces. Obviously 
enough none of the Scottish company is a colossus. 
They are great in their detail rather than their mass. 
And it is in the beauty of their texture, their delight 
in the threads they weave into comely silken patterns 
like Henryson’s ‘ Robene and Makyne,’ stout tapestries 
like the ‘ Prologues ’ of Douglas, that they anticipate 
the marvellous housewifery of Spenser, and, at their 
highest, in the sweetness and strength of ‘ The Golden 
Targe,’ that they anticipate John Keats, the last of 
their line. 

Their mediaevalism is imputed to them now as a 
virtue, now a fault. It is no more a virtue than a 
man’s skin.. Or the term is applied to them as a state- 
ment of their limitations. This seems a graver con- 
sideration. They are not, we learn, original ‘‘makers.” 
Without Chaucer they fall to the ground; once more 
these poets seize the antiquated orange of allegory, 
attempting once more to squeeze thence new drops of 
invention. James has his allegory, ‘ The Kingis 
Quair,’ Henryson his Chaucerian Testament; Dunbar 
and Douglas, poets who should have known better, 
still embrace their fruits of allegory. These critics 
state an obvious enough truth. These poets certainly 
made use of long-familiar forms. Yet apart from the 
fact that at least three of them were highly original 
elsewhere in their writings (and who knows but that 
Time has ruthlessly swallowed other work of James 
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than his ‘ Quair ’ and ‘ Good Counsel,’ and work no less 
original than a prologue of Douglas?), yet the criticism 
js parallel to a condemnation of the Elizabethans for 
not forging entirely new plots. Whether the form of 
the Scottish Chaucerians was native or derivative, or 
their language a blend of northern and southern modes, 
their achievement was poetry, of which there is so little 
in the world, of which there cannot be too much. One 
feels that if Gower had lived to-day, he would not have 
attempted Parnassus’s slope. He would have found the 
cinema a more effective instrument of moral suasion 
and have written scenarios for films of religious propa- 
anda. Lydgate would have been a Civil Servant 
writing letters to the reviews mildly repudiating Mr. 
Bayfield on Shakespearian versification. The Scottish 
Chaucerians, who were poets of the fifteenth century, 
would have been poets to-day. 

It is the fashion to sneer at the Chaucerians, when 
any attention is paid them at all, for their ‘‘ aurifica- 
tion ’’ of the English tongue—their deliberate intro- 
duction of Latinisms. No critic who finds this a fault 
can have a keen insight into the making of poetry. 
These poets were conscious of an abounding sensuous 
delight in the world. It was perhaps a courtly, almost 
a sophisticated delight; yet it was sincere and urgent; 
they sought for a vocabulary to express their emotion in 
the language as left by Chaucer; but the lauguage of 
Chaucer was not meticulous enough, not adequately 
jewelled. Hence we find in them that deliciously in- 
quisitive search for musical Latin trisyllables, for fine 
melodies—a process which, though essentially smaller 
in nature, anticipates the majestic Latinizings of Milton 
and the later trilingual symphonies of Francis 
Thompson. 

Of these poets the simplest and most naive was 
James; simplest that is, in spirit. For the stanzas of 
the ‘ Kingis Quair’ are constructed with so clear a 
music and the architecture of the poem is so gracefully 
poised that James displays himself a craftsman of high 
rank. The poem manifests a charming and precocious 
sympathy for living things outside his royal self : 


The bird, the beste, the fisch eke in the see, 
They lyve in fredome, everich in his kind: 
And I a man, and lakkith libertee ! 
So is his ‘ lytill swete nightingale’ heard by him to 
chant its feat love-ditty; so can no strain be sadder 
than his attempt at self-delusion : 
It is nothing, trowe I, but feynit chere, 
And that men list to counterfeten chere. 
Or when fortune finally favours his suit, he utters 
thanksgiving in a passage among the most exquisite 
of early love-poetry—thanks to the nightingale, it may 
— to the gillyflower, and thanks to the fair castell 
wall. 

Henryson is as delicate as James, but he has more 
variety and skill. ‘ Robene and Makyne’ holds an 
important place as the first of English pastorals, but 
it is intrinsically a worthy sire to ‘ The Shepheard’s 
Calendar’ and ‘ Comus.’ It is full of modulations 
effected with fine artistry. | Nothing could be chaster 
than its concluding silhouette : 

And so left him boyth wo and wreuch 
In dolour and in cair, 

Kepand his bird under a huche 
Amang the holtis hair. 

We have to travel far before we discover the pre- 
cedent established by Henryson adopted; such a con- 
tinuation of another man’s work as ‘ The Testament of 
Cresseid ’ is the continuation of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus.’ 
We must go further than Chapman, who did no more 
than conclude the fragment left by his brother poet. 
One cannot help wondering whether Sir Harry John- 
stone remembered the dim poet who first came that 
way, when he set to work upon the novels of Dickens 
and the drama of Shaw. At all events Henryson was 
not to have the last word for all his» 


Of fair Cresseid, as I have said befoit 
Sen scho is deid I speik of hir no moir. 


A greater than he, but in sour mood, was to tell her 
fortunes again. 

It would be idle to refuse to Dunbar’s forehead the 
laurel of Scottish Chaucerian poetry. He has neither 
James’s simplicity nor Henryson’s grace, but he has a 
range and power and originality which elect him high 
among the second ranks of poets, beside a Marvell, a 
Clare, a John Davidson. Never was poetry more 
* thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ’’ than his 
‘Golden Targe.’ It is like the canvasses of the 
Italian goldsmith-painters, like the gem-encrusted 
bosom of a Sforza lady : 

The cristall air, the sapher firmament, 

The ruby skies of the Orient, 

Kest beriall bemes on emerant bewis grene ; 
The rosy garth, depaynt and redolent 
With purpur, azure, gold and goulis gent. 

That this same poet should have written also his 
‘Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo,’ with its more 
than Rabelaisian candour, its immense zest, its clever 
parody of and improvement upon the antique allitera- 
tive measure, is a problem in literary psychology. Nor 
does the tale end here. There follows the grotesque 
and powerful ‘ Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis,’ with 
its massive thrust in the jaw for Highlanders in general 
and the miserable Macfadyans in particular. Or, at 
the opposite pole in the bewildering spirit of this man, 
his dolorous litany of dead poets, ‘‘ Timor mortis con- 
turbat me.’’ Timor mortis no longer disturbeth him. 
Not many are they who love this poet, but these love 
him well. 

Douglas in some senses marks the decadence of this 
burst of poetry briefly examined here. He is more of a 
litterateur, an Alexandrian, than the rest. We feel 
that the tremendous versatility of Dunbar, his feverish 
experimentation with many techniques is implicit in 
the man, native to him. In Douglas we feel a sense 
of deliberation, form a greater stimulus than matter. 
Take, for instance, the amazing virtuosity of the ‘ Bal- 
lade in Commendation of Honour ’’; how the rhymes 
dance and sparkle like ascending and descending watery 
arrows in a sunlit fountain ! 

Haill, rois maist chois til clois thy fois greit micht ! 

Haill, stone quhilk schone upon the throne of licht! 

Vertew, quhais trew sweit dew ouirthrew al vice . 
Not that even here poetry is lacking. But the tone here 
is of cunning silver rather than of plain fine gold. 

So too we find a new formalism invading, not un- 
pleasantly, the prologues to his translation of the 
Eneid. The prologues describing the winter land- 
scapes and the May morning are adjectival poetry in 
excelsis. Never was there such a plethora of adjec- 
tives. Whilst, in sooth, adjectives are not lacking from 
‘The Golden Targe,’ they are subordinate to the 
scheme. In Douglas the scheme is subordinate to the 
adjectives. Passing away, saith simplicity, passing 
away. And yet never was the adaptation of sound to 
meaning carried to a more masterly degree. The 
poem on winter, in its each syllable, is a translation of 
winter’s essential music, hard, dry, jagged, craggy. 
The sea spumes bitterly, howls along livid coasts. 
Marrow freezes. A man reading in summer crouches 
for warmth over his empty fire-grate. 

. . . Until the reader recalls the May morning of this 
same poet, this May morning of English poetry : 

The twinkling stremowris of the orient 

Sched purpour sprangis* with gold and asure ment. 
And al smal foulis singis on the spray 

Welcome the lord of licht and lampe of day! 

The freshness of Chaucer, the lyric of Henryson, 
the skill of Dunbar, are fused in this aubade. Spring 
poets since that day seem curiously belated. _ When 
Shakespeare came, he sang the summer of his race. 
There are moments when it seems that to Shelley, 
wild, dying bird, was left only the threnody of autumn : 

Sad storm whose tears are vain, 

Bare woods whose branches stain, 

Deep caves and dreary main, 
Wail for the world’s wrong ! 


~ *Sprays. 
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A WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


By TaANncRED 


past when the galleries at Burlington House, winter 

after winter, afforded an opportunity of surveying 
ever-fresh tracts of that apparently boundless domain 
which is formed by the works of the Old Masters in 
English private possession. The tradition of these 
loan exhibitions has, it is true, of late years been very 
creditably carried on by the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club; but, especially when it comes to pictures of any 
considerable size, the scope of the exhibition in Savile 
Row is necessarily much restricted, owing to the limited 
space available in the Club gallery; and it is therefore 
all the more pleasant to find that Messrs. Agnew’s 
spacious and well-lit exhibition room up to Christmas 
will be housing a very remarkable collection of pictures 
by the Old Masters, lent by various private owners to 
an exhibition in aid of Lord Haig’s appeal for ex-Ser- 
vice men. 

Two things strike one about this exhibition at the 
outset : the wide range of art which is covered by it— 
from fifteenth-century Italians down to Turner—and 
the exceptionally high standard of merit and interest 
which is maintained all through. After the innumer- 
able Van Dyck full-lengths which one constantly sees, 
of which the master himself only supervised the 
execution, what a relief it is once again to set eyes on 
such a picture as the famous double portrait, ‘ The 
Earls of Bedford and Bristol’ (No. 16), painted still 
entirely by the master, at the beginning of his English 
period (c. 1633)! It is a work extremely simple and 
effective in its disposition of the main motives of the 
scheme of colour: one big mass of black and one of 
scarlet juxtaposed in the full-lengths of the two youths, 
and behind them the heavy drapery of gold brocade; 
while in every passage—strikingly so, for instance, in 
the emblematical accessories which crowd the fore- 
ground—the handling is of a perfectly astonishing 
mastery. Van Dyck is indeed one of the artists who 
come off to particular advantage in this exhibition, 
whether it be in works fully carried out or else in swift 
sketches and studies direct from nature: such as the 
‘ Soldier on Horseback ’—an exercise containing the 
groundwork of so many of his big equestrian portraits 
—and the ‘ Princess Elizabeth and Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester ’ (No. 2), a study for the heads of the two 
figures appearing on the extreme right of the Portrait 
Group of the Children of Charles I, now at Windsor 
Castle: in the treatment of this sketch there is quite a 
Hogarthian note of vigour and directness. 

Since it was last seen in public, Rembrandt’s portrait 
of Titus, his son, as a child (No. 13), has been cleaned 
with great success. The autograph handiwork of the 
ageing master has emerged in its characteristic and 
incomparable beauty from underneath the strata of dirt 
and old varnish which like a mist obscured this pecu- 
liarly poignant presentment of Rembrandt’s and 
Saskia’s boy with the large wonderful eyes. Lost in day- 
dreams he sits at a window, quill in hand, and in front 
of him some sheets of paper, on which he has been 
drawing. From his other hand there hangs across the 
window sill a portable inkstand—Rembrandt’s own, no 
doubt, the very one out of which flowed so many draw- 
ings the world still marvels at. And similarly freed 
from the disfigurements caused by time there now ap- 
pears the famous landscape known as ‘ Le Commence- 
ment d’Orage’ (No. 20), at one time assigned to 
Rembrandt but now generally recognized as one of the 
most. powerfully dramatic works of his contemporary, 
Philips de Koninck. 

The Vermeer in the exhibition, ‘ The Lute Player ’ 
(No, 34), will be new to most people : the composition 
exists in another, hut slightly varied version, in the 
Johnson collection at Philadelphia, and in Dr. Hofstede 
de Grot’s great re-issue of Smith’s Catalogue 
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Raisonné there is a curious confusion : 

ture in London and that in Pic- 
posed to be one and the same. Not only d ~ Sup. 
picture now on exhibition show Vermeer’s sj wn. 
(so does, by the way, also the version in America) ee 
Vermeer’s characteristic touch, his sense of gat ut 
and atmosphere are also, as it seems to me wmndeuke 
ably present: so the inclusion of this picture in ~ 
exhibition can in a sense be regarded as constitutin ; 
addition to the ceuvre of this, the rarest of all the ten 
Dutch seventeenth-century masters. os 

Other examples of outstanding excellence amon 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures are Frans Hals’s ‘ Por- 
trait of a Man’ (No. 12), a superb, characteristically 
broad and monochrome work of his last period pe 
Rubens’s unusually severe and restrained three-quarte: 
length of a gentleman (No. 10). As for the representa. 
tion of the Italian School, it is smaller in extent byt 
comprises quite a number of remarkable works, Among 
the Primitives there are such exquisite examples as the 
‘ Portrait of a Lady ’ (No. 8), by Ambrogio de Predis— 
a profile drawn with the incisiveness of a medallist and 
very distinguished in its harmonies of bronze and olive 
—and another female portrait (No. 5, once described 
as the portrait of Petrarch’s Laura) showing the severe 
and chastened regularity in the mould of face which js 
typical of the Sienese, Girolamo di Benvenuto; while 
the circular panel near by, ‘Diana and Actzon’ 
(No. 4), is a delightful example of the Tuscan Quattro- 
cento’s romantic treatment of subjects from classical 
mythology. Coming to a later phase of art, the 
Florentine School of the Cinquecento is admirably re- 
presented by two portraits. One (No. 22), a half- 
length of a young man, in black dress and cap, is by 
Andrea del Sarto’s friend and associate, Franciabigio, 
whose portraits of handsome, pensive youths have 1 
charm all their own. The background shows a view 
of contemporary Florence, towards the hills abou: 
S. Miniato, and this, together with the iconographical 
data, should dispose of the tradition that the person 
here portrayed is Marcantonio Raimondi, the famous 
engraver, who, so far as I know, never had any contact 
with Florence. | Even more fascinating is the half- 
length of a youth known as the ‘ Fattore di San 
Marco ’ (No. 24): the picture is traditionally assignea 
to Andrea del Sarto, but reveals a much more highly- 
strung and blasé temperament than was Andrea’s : and 
both the treatment of colour, and the peculiar, slightly 
mannered elegance of proportion suggest to me the 
name of a somewhat younger Florentine, Pontormo, 
to whom I find the portrait is given in an elaborate 
monograph on this artist which appeared in America 
not long ago. Of the two pictures exhibited unde: 
the name of Titian, the pretty, if slightly banal, ‘ Virgin 
and Child’ (No. 31) is not very convincingly ascribed; 
there is more to be said for such an attribution in the 
case of the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ which is a variation 
on the motive of the famous composition in the Prado, 
the sombre scheme of colour, the bold handling and the 
types revealing an affinity to the work of the last phase 
of the master’s career. 

The English eighteenth century is represented by two 
Gainsboroughs, both of somewhat unusual quality 2 
full-length portrait of Thomas, son of Jack, roth Vis- 
count Kilmorey (No. 26), very engaging through its 
manly vigour and frankness: while the other 1s that 
very rare thing, among Gainsborough’s pictures, a sea- 
scape—in this case a ‘ View at the Mouth of the River 
Thames ’ (No. 25), a large canvas of extraordinarily 
broad treatment, the characteristic handling of the 
master being at the same time clearly distinguishable, 
for instance, in the figures. And the link with the 
nineteenth century is seen in a pair of Venetian sub- 
jects by Turner—‘ Going to the Ball’ (No. g), an even- 
ing scene, and ‘ Returning from the Ball ’ (No. 11), 4 
morning scene, both originally exhibited at the 
Academy in 1846 and typically brilliant rhapsodies by 
this Franz Liszt among painters. 
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SCANDAL ABOUT .COUNT CENCI 


By James AGATE 


been responsible for many rum things, but for 

nothing rummer than the insistence upon the 
fusion of art and morality. A bowing acquaintance, 
a loosely-woven liaison, are not enough ; nothing short 
of complete and irremediable marriage will do. The 
first thing our good Puritans demand to know about a 
work of art is not whether it is beautiful or true, but 
whether it urges the spectator to do a good thing or to 
refrain from a bad one. With this proviso, that if the 
bad thing is dark, violent and abhorrent, it were more 
moral to leave ill alone and bid the artist keep silent. For 
exactly one hundred and three years the Puritans have 
stopped the mouth of one of the greatest of English 
singers. As gullible as they are fearful, they have 
found no difficulty in believing not only that a play 
founded upon an immoral act must necessarily be im- 
moral, but also that Shelley could bend his glorious 
mind to the exploitation of immorality. The silliness 
still persists. Last week a newspaper informed its mil- 
lion readers that, the Censor having removed his pre- 
decessors’ ban, Miss Sybil Thorndike would, at the 
New Theatre, produce Shelley’s ‘‘ dull and dirty ”’ 
play. 

The point about ‘ The Cenci ’ is that it is not only 
not a play about incest but that it is more than a “‘play.”’ 
It is, strictly speaking, a ‘‘ morality,’’ an exhortation, 

of the passionate propaganda of a noble mind, 
which swelis the theatre of its presentation to the scope 
and dimension of a cathedral. Unless the spectator 
condone and co-operate in this noble misuse of the play-- 
house, he is in danger of thinking that perhaps the 
censors were not so very wrong after all, that the moral 
hardly atones for the vicious display. Shelley himself 
is largely to blame. We find him writing: ‘‘ ‘ The 
Cenci’ is a work of art; it is not coloured by my feel- 
ings nor obscured by my metaphysics.’’ This is an 
old tale—genius pretending its work to be that of the 
plainman. So Ibsen thought, so, probably, thinks Mr. 
Shaw. Whereas genius must ever write more preg- 
nantly than it knows. Shelley could not set down ‘‘ A 
cat is on a mat ’’ without giving puss a metaphysical 
tun. ‘ The Cenci’ is written on three planes—a 
ground-floor of normal significance, a middle storey of 
spiritual meaning and an attic wherein the idea streams 
out of window, the emanation of a philosophy. 


Te puritanical kink in the English character has 


When I entered the theatre my recollection of the 
play was of the haziest. Almost at once I realized that 
I was not to feel pity for the man, nor terror at his ex- 
ample, who was the prey of unlawful passion. Cenci 
proclaimed himself outside all lusts save that of cruelty, 
acase not for the artist but the alienist. It seemed, 
for an act or so, that the thing was not quite worth 
while, that it hardly needed a Shelley to put together 
this tale of injury, vengeance, and the law’s insensible 
machinery. So far the theatre remained the theatre. 
One could admire Miss Thorndike’s admirably collected 
beginning and her crescendo of nerves. One had time 
toadmire the colour and grouping of the scenes. Cenci 
dispatched, a new spirit at once disengaged itself. The 
motive changed from incest to parricide, and what I 
have called the second storey of spiritual significance 
became apparent in Miss Thorndike’s idealized figure 
of Injury and in the justiciary’s identification of he~ 
deed of murder with that of rebellion against the 
paternal authority of the Church. One felt that if 
Beatrice had been the chief figure in a non-metaphysical 
tragedy she would have trumpeted her guilt and pro- 
Claimed it innocence. Here she was, however, 
*quivocating like a Greek and lying like a Trojan, fight- 
ng authority with its own weapons. Subtle as any 
casuist, and since to her this killing was no murder, 
she swore roundly that she had no hand in it. More 


than ever was Miss Thorndike the play here. First 
she had been an individual victim, then a symbol of 
maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, and now she rose to 
the embodiment of a pure philosophic idea—the idea of 
Rebellion. This was what Shelley, whose ruling pas- 
sion was revolt, was after. He had filled his play with 
pretty phrases else, whereas in the matter of poetry 
he had actually kept it as ‘‘ dry’’ as an American 
saloon. Great poets are not abstemious to no pur- 
pose. He began apparently with the idea of a darkly- 
fascinating play on the lines of Cyril Tourneur, but 
the demon or apostle of revolt soon pushed the mere 
playwright from his stool. Miss Thorndike made this 
perfectly obvious from the impersonal quality of the 
later scenes. Beatrice was, as it were, distraite, her 
mind obviously elsewhere, in the attic with Shelley. If 
you insist that I must declare what, exactly, they were 
both in revolt about—well, there you ’ave me, as the 
chauffeur in Mr. Harwood’s play remarked. But the 
business of a rebel is to rebel—it would not seem to 
matter much to what end. Shelley passed through the 
world like a torch, equal parts of smoke and flame. And 
a torch is doubtless ‘‘ a fine thing under guidance— 
under guidance you know,’’ as George Eliot’s Mr. 
Brooke said of Ladislaw’s enthusiasm when he com- 
pared it with our poet’s. 

Shelley’s revolutionary zeal could find fuel every- 
where. Mr. Marion Crawford, in a careful survey of 
the evidence, came to the conclusion that both Cenci 
and the Pope were much maligned in the popular ver- 
sion of the story and that Beatrice, finding herself with 
child of an unconfessed amour and murdering her 
father for fear of discovery, was justly condemned. It 
is a moot point whether Shelley would not have been 
furious at the new evidence, since it would have robbed 
him of the thing nearest his heart—a grievance to be 
shrieked to Heaven. And the old story, even if it were 
a lying one, was a good enough stick for the belabour- 
ing of authority. 

I shall say no more of Miss Thorndike, save that she 
was the architect of my three-storeyed house. This is 
no high-faluting pretence; the least expert playgoer 
must have shared my edification. Mr. Robert Far- 
quharson’s Count did not impress me. With great 
lack of discretion his performance had been heralded 
by the paragraphists as the greatest thing in tragic 
acting on the English stage. A young actor from 
Italy would, meteor-like, flash into our ken and prove, 
as his Herod proved, etc., etc. I feel sure that Mr. 
Farquharson resents this puffery. He is too much of 
an artist not to realize that great actors are not made 
out of occasional portraits of decadent senility. For- 
tunately he has some other performances of a different 
order in beauty to his credit ; what he lacks now, to be- 
come a really fine actor, is the continual traffic of the 
stage. His Count seemed to me a lath painted to look 
like horror; at times a chubby, almost boyish counten- 
ance peeped disconcertingly out. The actor over- 
mouthed his words, pulling his jowl as though he would 
put the whole of hell into each single phrase. Being 
overdone, the evil was less than implacable; you felt 
that it was painted on the cheek, not that it came from 
the soul. These, you whispered your neighbour, were 
the faces that Quilp made to intimidate his spouse. 
The voice, too, was light in quality, and before the 
final curse was reached the actor’s force was spent. 
Nevertheless the performance was obviously informed 
with intelligence, but to claim for it the highest degree 
of tragic or even horrific passion is to forget Irving. 
Mr. Lawrence Anderson’s Giacomo was distinguished, 
Mr. Casson’s Judge finely inappeasable, and there was 
magnificent acting in Mr. Victor Lewisohn’s Margio. 
As a display of power and reality this has haunted me. 
But I come back to Sybil. I know no other actress 
who could so imbue this play with moral grandeur and 
thus prevent one from acquiescing in the Puritan’s ban. 
And to acquiesce would be a pity, since in art the 
Puritan is always wrong. 
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Correspondence 


LA CHAPELLE DE MARIE 
BASHKIRTSERFF 


(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


ES deux hauts minarets du Trocadéro se voient 

| de tout Paris. Comme la Tour Eiffel ils n’ont 

été longtemps qu’un souvenir désagréable de 

l’Exposition Universelle: peu a peu I’oeil s’est habitué 

4 leur exotisme, les beaux couchants, été aprés été, 

leur ont laissé quelques reflets, dans cinquante ans 
ils seront des antiquités parisiennes. 

Comme le Panthéon, comme le Sacré-Coeur, ils ser- 
vent de point de repére aux étrangers et ils exercent 
une attraction sur le flaneur, race charmante que le 
progrés moderne aussi bien que les catastrophes 
modernes menacent, mais sans laquelle Paris ne sera 
plus Paris. Qui n’a quelque jour détourné sa 
bicyclette des bords de la Seine en se disant qu’il serait 
charmant de gagner |’Avenue du Bois par le Trocadéro? 
Et qui ne s’est apergu, sit6ét les ponts passés, que cette 
entreprise n’est pas si facile? Le jardin qui monte de 
la Seine vers le Palais est un labyrinthe : prenez a droite 
vous étes entrainé vers l’Alma et rejeté dans la riviére, 
prenez 4 gauche vous vous heurterez 4 des murs de 
jardins entre lesquels de minces ruelles ; vous ne pouvez 
redescendre, et si vous montez vous vous apercevez que 
les rues tournent toutes autour du mamelon et que 
chaque effort que vous faites pour éviter un détour vous 
met dans une rue plus zigzagante que celle que vous 
venez de quitter. 

Enfin brusquement vous vous trouvez au pied d’un 
rempart ombragé et vous émergez sur la place du 
Trocadéro qui vous parait ridiculement petite pour 
s’étre fait chercher si longtemps. Devant vous, c’est 
le Paris élégant de l’Arc de Triomphe, derriére vous, 
c’est Passy avec ses jardins et ses belles avenues ott 
l’on attend si longtemps le tramway, ot le Métro n’ose 
pas entrer et ot les chauffeurs ne viennent qu’a prix 
d’or ou lorsqu’ils sont perdus. 

Le rempart au pied duquel vous étes est une 
muraille singuli¢rement belle avec de grandes arcatures 
élégantes et une balustrade au-dessus de laquelle se 
penchent des cyprés : la noblesse triste de l’antiquité se 
dégage de cet il6t classique et vous hésitez un instant 
avant de reconnaitre le petit cimetiére de Passy. Chaque 
fois qu’on le retrouve il étonne. Je suis venu a des 
enterrements ici, autrefois: des amis que j’avais dans 
la bourgeoisie riche; un pan d’années s’écarte et je 
revois un grand homme maigre, homme d’ affaires qu’on 
prenait pour un diplomate et qui faisait de la peinture 

Me voila dans le petit parc aux cent demeures. Je 
cherche la chapelle, je m’obstine dans une étroite allée 
ol je suis sir d’étre venu, je ne retrouve pas le nom; 
un homme qui balaie les feuilles mortes me donne sans 
grande conviction, une indication fausse; peu a peu, je 
me décourage et me rapproche de la porte. 

Presque A l’entrée une grosse chapelle 4 coupole se 
dresse, toute couverte d’inscriptions. Cette fois, je 
sais; cette chapelle n’est pas celle que je cherche, mais 
je suis sir que quelqu’un repose 14 qui m’intéresse. 
.. . Eh oui! Marie BASHKIRTSERFF ! Pauvre Marie 
BASHKIRTSERFF! II n’y a pas huit jours que les 
journaux parlaient d’elle et de cette tombe méme que 
voila. Mais que disait on? . . . me revoila cherchant. 

Pauvre Marie, écrasée sous cette énorme église 
byzantine ! petite creature tout esprit, tout talent, tout 
raffinement, et qui aurait peut-étre été tout Ame si 
¢’avait été la mode pendant les vingt quatre ans de sa 
courte vie. Elle a été l’aboutissement de toute la 
civilisation Russe entre Pierre I** et Lénine. Quelle 
fortune il a fallu pour faire le cadre qui a trouvé son 
achévement ici! Je me rappelle la grande villa de 
Nice devant laquelle j’ai un jour arrété ma bicyclette, 
comme aujourd’hui—grande villa triste et un rien vul- 
gaire—l’hétel 4 Paris, l’atelier; je pense aux vastes 


domaines russes sur qui des ‘ 4m ; ’ 
aprés des générations d’4mes 
pour que la princesse de conte de fée allat et vint pre ‘ 
nellement d’un bout de Europe a l'autre—Notre-Dan. 
du sleeping car, disait Barrés—au gré de ses fantaisies 
exquises. Cette dépense en valait la peine : Marie 
était un peintre—son Gamin, au Luxembourg, n’est “7 
un ouvrage de débutante—et c’était un écrivain; 
eut-il dans son Journal que cette notation charmante : 
‘* Les gardes-nobles du Pape, habillés en valets de car. 
reau’’’ qu’il ferait deviner des réserves inépuisables 
d’espiéglerie imaginative; surtout Marie BASHKIRT. 
SERFF était un type. Personne n’a mieux résumé |g 
puissance de la richesse a produ're le charme cosm 
lite et la fleur de la culture en cing ou six langues: les 
étrangéres exquises que l’on voit dans les romans de 
1885 et qui leur donnent leur poésie sont toutes ar. 
rivées 4 Paris avec elle. C’est une grande chose que 
d’avoir introduit un type, méme dans une civilisation 
Alexandrine. 

Mais la pauvre riche chapelle byzantine! La der. 
niere fois que je l’ai vue, cette idée, renouvelée de 
l'ancienne Egypte, de laisser 4 une morte le cadre 
dans lequel elle avait vécu, paraissait bizarre et char. 
mante: les fauteuils anciens, le guéridon, les can- 
délabres, le tableau commencé sur un chevalet, tout 
cela avait un sens. Aujourd’hui quelle décadence et 
quel sacrilége! On a repoussé tout ce mobilier au fond 
de la chapelle et il a pris un air de bric a brac, les 
volets de verre de la porte sont ouverts depuis des mois, 
des années peut-étre; l’été y est entré avec sa pous- 
siére, l’automne avec ses feuilles sales et le balayeur 
avec son arrosoir ; des gens pressés ont jeté par |’ouver- 
ture les vieux bouquets de leurs tombes. Sépulture 
abandonnée d’étrangére ! 

Tandis que je regarde, une voix derriére moi dit: 
‘* négligé, hein? il y a un procés pour les meubles, la 
famille veut les ravoir...’’ Ainsi la pauvre Marie, 
pas plus que les monarques d’Egypte, ne jouit de son 
sépulcre; 4 la méme époque ou le Kremlin a été pro- 
fané et pillé la chapelle 4 coupole qui paraissait en venir 
est traitée comme une arriére-boutique de brocanteur, 
et l’on voit la trace des doigts crochus des gens de loi 
sur la poussiére des bergéres. Belle histoire pour un 
Balzac moderne ! 


En rentrant chez moi, je trouve le journal déplié sur 
la table; il y a un article sur les émigrés russes; cette 
réédition de Grandeur et Décadence reparait tous les 
deux ou trois mois, & propos d’un concert donné par les 
admirables chanteurs russes, ou d’une féte de charité. 
Toujours la méme chose : le général K., ancien aide-de- 
camp de |’Empereur, est régisseur en Auvergne et son 
fils est chauffeur; la princesse O. est bien heureuse de 
n’avoir pas vendu sa villa de Beaulieu: elle prend des 
pensionnaires; la belle Marie P.—que j’ai rencontrée 
moi-méme chez un diplomate—dirige, enfin, le dispen- 
saire dont elle m’avait parlé comme d’une terre promise; 
et voici d’autres princesses et comtesses qui sont 
ouvreuses ou dactylographes, des barons et des colonels 
qui ont d’assez bonnes places dans des garages. Mais 
ce sont les exceptions: des vingtaines, des centaines 
peut-étre, d’autres Russes distingués, cherchent, eher- 
chent, et ne trouvent pas. Pauvres gens! des images 
trop précises se forment dans mon esprit; je vois les 
lamentables démarches. Au coin de la rue de Grenelle 
et de la rue St.-Simon, vis-a-vis l’Ambassade russe tou- 
jours palatiale, un brocanteur a ouvert un magasin 
d’épaves : AUX EMIGRES RUSSES. Des fourrures et 
des colliers pendent aux fenétres, des salons et des salles 
& manger se serrent dans les coins. On voit de belles 
piéces. Oh! pauvreté cruelle! Tout 4 coup j’entends 
la voix du cimetiére de Passy : ‘* La famille veut ravolr; 
il y a un procés. .. ’’; la chapelle byzantine ne m’in- 
téresse plus, je vois des gens qui ont faim, Je com- 
prends la visite de I’huissier, et je souhaite de tout mon 
coeur que les meubles se vendent au mieux. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaTURDAY REvIEW welcomes the free expression in these col sofg 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


ine opinion on matters of public interest 


Letiers which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are more likely to be published than long 
and 


anonymous communications, 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANIZATION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 
SIR,—Now that the Conservative Party is no longer in danger 


, of losing its identity, and major anxieties of that kind are 
+ ended, may one make an appeal for an improvement in the 


internal organization of the Party? Experience has shown me 


' that three developments are urgently necessary :— 


‘to which branches send delegates. 


(1) Simplification of the organization. 

(2) Adaptation of branch activities, so as to attract young 

voters. 

(3) Closer co-operation between the Conservative clubs and 

the purely political side of Conservatism. 

The machinery of the Party is very cumbersome and anti- 
quated. To explain it lucidly without the aid of elaborate 
diagrams is impossible. Each constituency has its National 
Unionist Association; each village within the constituency has 
its branch. The Association is governed by a Central Council 
Then, within the Central 
Council, is an Executive Committee whose functions, despite 
study, remain a mystery to me. Over and above Executive 
Committees, Central Councils, Branches and Associations, is the 
pretentious Provincial Council, a county affair. After this we 
have the Central Council of the National Unionist Association 
(presumably the Palace Chambers body), and then, fitting some- 
where or other into the scheme of things, is the Annual Con- 
ference. 

The Labour Party may be unfit to govern, but they can, I 
think, teach the Conservative Party a lesson in organization and 
dispatch of business, 

In June last my name was put forward at a meeting of the 


“ Unionist Association to which I belong, in response to an invita- 


tion to nominate a person “‘ for election by the Provincial Coun- 
cil to the Central Council of the National Unionist Association.’ 
In September 1 was informed that the Provincial Council had 


not yet met, and to-day, six months after nomination, I am not 


aware that the election has taken place. 

One wonders if the Communist Party uses such creaking, 
slow-motion machinery. 

Concerning the need for catching young voters, one is 
prompted to ask whether the appeal to youth of the Communist 
and Sinn Fein parties is to go indefinitely unchallenged, and 
whether Conservatism is to die out with the middle-aged and 
elderly people of to-day. 

One word with regard to clubs. Beer and billiards should be 
merely means to an end, and not ends in themselves. 

I am, etc., 


London, S.W. H. A. Taytor 


THE COURAGE OF NEGATION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw 


SIR,—The courage of negation of defeat, hard-set and un- 
flinching, of the Conservative party, won the war. That same 
courage of negation did good service to the nation in repealing 
several post-war costly measures. And that same courage of 
negation is just what is wanted now to again save the country. 

I am, etc., 
S. G. Parry 


ART AND THE FILM 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—The two letters which you print in your last issue, being 
mutually destructive, might be left to answer each other. Miss 
Yvonne Cloud suggests that my claim for consideration of the 
cinema as an art is too sweeping; Mr. E. E. Paris would relegate 
it to the limbo of accepted things. I should be content with the 
modesty of the middle way if it were not that, like all moderates, 
I am misrepresented by both extremists. Miss Cloud suggests 
that since half the present-day films are adapted from fifth-rate 
maudlin novels which possess no artistic significance, the medium 
of. their presentation cannot be artistic. I disagree. The French 
scientist, Cuvier, reconstructed quite a serious animal from a 
single funny-bone ; and it should be possible for the man of let:ers 
to reconstruct the glories of the English novel from the inane 
phantasmagoria of Miss Dell. So with the screen. The screen 
as an artistic medium is not proscribed because its immediate 
products are not artistic. If Miss Cloud will refer to other of 
my articles on the film she will see that I have categorically 
defined the screen as supplementary to, and not supercessive of, 
the drama. As for ‘‘ mechanical trickery,’’ I cannot see that the 
shutter of the camera differs in essence from the slide of the 
trombone. Art is the affair of the informing spirit, not of the 
mechanism. 

Mr. Paris states that, whilst declaring the film to be a medium 
only for spectacles and thrills and ridiculing quiet, subtle art, I 
in the same breath praised the beauty of ‘ Broken Blossoms.’ 

There is confusion here. I have declared, or intended to de- 
clare, one of the functions of the film to be thrills and spectacles. 


‘ture into screen-criticism is covered, surely, 


leaves it, 


1 do not believe that there is any psychologi 
film, or that it can convey to the 
mind. I have not ridiculed ‘‘ quiet, subtle art ” of the yn adhe 
* Broken Blossoms.’ But the subtlety must lie in the a 
and not in the subject-matter, which should be as daa 
. I am not concerned to defend the “ splendid isolation» of’: 
tellectual people. The more isolated, the less intellectual it pba 
to me. My belated, as your correspondent seems to ahd oe 

by t ved 
‘* Better late than never.’’ Let me remind Mr. 
new art is in its infancy and none can tell the stature to on 
it may grow. This being so, it is perhaps as well to go t - 
tively. May | also remind him that if one cannot encom gr 
the art of the screen in a single phase, neither can one ype “ 
single article? I am concerned at the moment with the on ; 
‘ion of such views as may not contain the whole of nam, 
yet which, so far as they go, are consonant with each other I 
take Mr. Griffith as I find him, regretting only that at the period 
when he ‘‘climbed nearly out of sight” I was engaged in another 
business of a different order of importance. 

I am, etc., 
James Acate 


” 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND THE COMPLE. 
TION OF LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—If the new Government are sincere in their desire to see 
Ireland at peace, one of their earliest acts will be to introduce 
and pass with the least possible delay the long promised Land 
Purchase Completion Act for Ireland. Not much more than a 
year ago the late Government agreed to accept the scheme drawn 
up by the Landowners’ Convention in Dublin for the completion 
of the former Acts. This scheme had, I understand, the full 
sanction of the Provisional Government in Ireland also. The 
scheme is a most fair one, and if passed into law at once would 
do more than all else to pacify Ireland, and enable those who 
own land to sell to the tenants—which they cannot do sow— 
the absence of which facility is the cause of more unrest at the 
present time among farmers in Ireland than any other grievance 
from which they suffer. 

The landowners in Ireland and the Loyalists generally have 
been shamefully treated by the late Government, and the least 
that the new Government can now do for them is to make it a 
sine qua non of the passing of the Irish Free State Bill that these 
shall be fairly and honestly bought out by the completion of the 
Land Purchase Acts. About one-third of the land of Ireland is 
still unsold to the tenants. And until these men are placed in 
as favourable a position as those who have already bought their 
farms under these Acts, there will be no sense of security to 
either them or the owners of land. 

I am, etc., 
Duptey S. A. Cossy 


SHAKEN CREEDS 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEW 

SIR,—In your issue of last week, under the heading * The 
Honesty of Doubters,’ there appeared a review on Jocelyn Rhys's 
book, ‘ Shaken Creeds.’ The writer of the criticism appeared 
to regard faith as a tall young sapling which might bend with 
every breeze, but never break. I think I may fairly claim that 
this is not the view of the majority of priests in the Church of 
England who believe every article of the creed of their church, 
and believe it would be dishonest for them to continue their 
ministry if this were not so. ' 

It is interesting, therefore, to note how the critic attempts to 
justify the honesty of doubters. His argument is one of stress. 
Stress, he says, is to be laid upon the word ‘‘ born ’’ and not 
on the fact that Christ was born of a woman generally known 
as the Virgin Mary. To say the least of it, this seems a litte 
dogmatic. Besides, if Our Lord’s mother were generally known 
as a Virgin, is it not highly probable to suppose that she was 
what she was supposed to be? But let us follow his argument 
still further. He argues that the stress in the clause —_ 
to the sufferings of Christ is on the belief in the sacrifice , 
not on the words ‘‘ under Pontius Pilate.” This is @ = 
specious argument, for it is certainly true that if it pon 4 
proved that a Roman Governor of another name were f! 
curator at that time, it would have no effect on the ra 
faith. But the point which your critic misses 1s this: it, . 1 
mode by which Christ enters life, and the mode by whic A 
which are essential to Christian doctrine, and 
he virginity of His mother. 


, it involves t 
mode whereby He enters it volves the 


and the mode by which He leaves it in no way In 
Procuratorship of Pontius Pilate. 

In conclusion, I would say tha 
mind which seeks to open doors 
from a sub-conscious assumption t a 
lines that would be approved by modern science. 


t this modernistic attitude of 
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mm Christianity is still the gospel of the miraculous, and when 
it ceases to be so it will cease to be’ Christianity. At the 
conclusion of the article we are bidden to wait and see, but 
some of us feel we have waited too long and seen too much 
whittling down and explaining away of the faith once delivered 
Saints. 
to the I am, etc., 
CLARENCE May 
St, Thomas’s Church, Regent Street, W. 


[While we welcome such criticism as that contained in Mr. 
May's ingenious letter, we would point out that the attitude of 
the SatuRDAY Review has no pretence of being that of ‘* the 
majority of priests in the Church of England.”’"—Ep., S.R.] 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN AND 
LORD SALISBURY 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is certainly remarkable, and a sign of the times, 
that a newspaper so well known, so opulent, and so important 
as the Manchester Guardian, should go out of its way to insult 
two gentlemen so highly placed as Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
of Northumberland, who, moreover, surely command the 
respect if not the good will of the majority of their educated 
fellow-countrymen. Let me associate myself with those of your 
readers who will thank you for the rebuke you so properly 
administered. 

As you very justly say, many things can be forgiven in the 
excitement of ‘* political speeches ’’; but what mistakes those 
who even profess to lead public opinion do make when they 
indulge in “‘ sentimental idealism ’’ (sic). 

It does: not seem so long ago that these same editorial utter- 
ances, in this same newspaper, on the occasion of a visit to 
Manchester of one of our oldest and then most famous Generals 
—who was in his later days working very hard to rouse his 
countrymen to a sense of their danger—dismissed the efforts of 
the veteran chief with the contemptuous phrase, ‘‘ This old man 
with his Parrot cry ’’—when lo! after tne lapse of some twelve 
months it was perceived that it was the ‘‘ Parrot,’’ and not the 
newspaper, who took the higher seat. 

One may say no doubt it was an error of judgment, the mis- 
take of the amateur as opposed to the professional, but what 
caution it inculeates when you condemn, especially when you 
may lead others to the same error. 

The little boys who followed the prophet Elijah, who ‘‘booed’’ 
at him, and who shouted ‘‘ Go up! thou bald head!’’ may 

serve as a prototype. Although, fortunately for Eng- 
land, we did not suffer their terrible fate at the hands of the 
two she bears. 
I am, etc., 


West Park, Damerham Eyre Coote 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—In irrelevant reply to my letter on ‘ Conservative Prin- 
ciples,’ in your issue of November 4, I have received a tract 
entitled ‘ Free Churchmen and Divorce Law Reform.’ On the 
front page is inscribed, ‘ Worthy your perusal—from a SATURDAY 
Review reader.”” Beyond the fact that the envelope containing 
this tract bore the postmark of Tooting, I have no clue as to the 
identity of my correspondent. However, that is of small import- 
ance. What is important is that burning, if already platitudinous, 
question of Divorce. Around it a fight is raging, a fight which, 
since the Church of England is lamentably inconsistent, is proving 
to be somewhat one-sided. In a hundred and one papers and 
periodicals, men and women have, of late, been airing their 
personal views on the subject, not only to the detriment of mar- 
riage but also to the religious aspect which, whatever pseudo- 
enthusiasts may say, is an essential and probably the most signi- 
fcant limb of the matrimonial structure. ‘‘ Divorce is the logical 
and necessary outcome of unhappiness in the marital state.” 
Such is the tune to which the would-be reformers sing. And 
to that tune hardly a single cry of opposition is raised. These 
‘teformers ’ seem to have been tricked into the belief that 
divorces are invariably contracted by parties who can honestly 
proclaim the excuse of unhappiness. That, of course, is the most 
ludicrous of fallacies. A large percentage of divorced people 
reclaimed freedom when prompted by that human and very natural 
predilection which demands, at all costs, a ‘‘ new sensation,’ an 
adventure, Others, disregarding the alternative of legal separa- 
tion, have sought divorce—terribile dictu—because it offered them 

possibility of further sexual satisfaction, with the full appro- 
val of Society. Those driven to the extremity. of divorce by the 
‘xtremities of unhappiness are fewer in number than is popularly 
magined. Lack of discipline is the mother of schism. That is 
‘truism which at once and ipso facto damns the very idea of 
fivorce. It is a hard doctrine—like all others worth while. 

use human nature revolts against the facile, and schoolboys 
break rules because they are rules, laws to render divorce an 
‘asier matter would possibly reduce the number of aspirants to 
the blessed state of “ freedom.’’ But that is a weak, unsatisfac- 
ory solution to the problem. The same question was posed and 
Mswered two thousand years ago, answered by the wisest of 
men, Are the children of this generation wiser? If they are 
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their vision rather on the sky than on the dustbin. Teach 
people the secrets of self-control and of the sense of amour 
propre and Divorce problems will solve themselves. But it is 
in the nature of ‘ Reformers ”’ to put the cart before the horse. 
I am, etc., 
Ecerton CLARKE 
73 Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 


CRIMINAL APPEALS TO QUARTER SESSIONS 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I have long thought that the system of appeals from 
magistrates to Quarter Sessions is unsatisfactory. The Bench 
(practically a jury) consists of gentlemen and ladies (in the heraldic 
sense), and, frankly, I do not trust them when they are dealing 
with one of their own class, though, no doubt, the bias is un- 
conscious, 

I suggest that the remedy is that such appeals should go to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, i.e., to three or more judges of the 
High Court—an ideal tribunal. There is more reason that the 
decision of one magistrate should be reviewed there than that 
of a jury, with which alone that Court now deals. This reform 
is, I think, certain to come. Meanwhile, perhaps, it might be 
the rule that a conviction should be quashed—not, as now, by a 
bare majority of the Bench, but only when twelve J.P.’s at 
least are in favour of such a course. Moreover, I think that in 
these appeals, as in all others, I believe, the appellant should 
begin, and not, as now, the respondent. 

And some appeal must be devised for the great bulk of cases 
in which, at present, there is none from a single magistrate’s 
conviction. A fine of twenty shillings may mean cuin to a man. 

I am, etc., 


Temple, E.C. BarRISTER 


[While we are in agreement with the last two opinions ex- 
pressed by our correspondent, we do not think that his main 
contention is either well founded or practical. The question of 
expense is one formidable obstacle. Another is that the High 


undertake the burden of all the appeals to Quarter Sessions 
throughout the country. Moreover, if ‘‘ Barrister’s ’’ strange sus- 
picions of the honesty of gentlemen and gentlewomen had any 
foundation in fact, the proper cure would surely be to reform the 
magisterial Bench, and not ask the Judges to do its work. 
What we would suggest is that in criminal cases there might be a 
further appeal on a point of law from Quarter Sessions to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal.—Ep. S.R.] 


WINTER DISTRESS LEAGUE 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Last winter you were good enough to assist us in 
making known the work of the Winter Distress League. The 
League was formed to give to the many who desire to express 
in a practical manner their sympathy with the thousands of 
men and women unable to obtain work an opportunity for 
rendering a small service to the common good. 

The response to the appeal was encouraging, and did those 
who so kindly gave their time, work and money know how 
truly they had succeeded in lifting some at least of the burden 
from many weary and galled shoulders, they would rejoice 
greatly. The League’s activities have now recommenced, and 
we already have urgent appeals for clothing from societies in 
close touch with homes where even the necessities of life are 
missing, and where those who have prospects of employment 
are severely handicapped by their ragged condition. The Com- 
mittee is arranging that money and clothing collected for our 
object should be distributed as far as possible in the locality 
from which they come, and with this end in view we have 
distributing agents in various localities. The assistance of the 
League is given through existing organizations only. 

Will those willing to enable us to respond promptly and 
adequately to such appeals by coming to our workrooms, form- 
ing working parties themselves, working singly at home, collect- 
ing contributions of money, clothes and boots, arranging 
concerts, thés dansants, etc., please communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary, Winter Distress League, 34, Great Cumberland Place, 
London, W.1. 

Yours, etc., 
IRENE CARISBROOKE 
Beatty 
H. R. L. SHepparp 
Tan Hay 
Henry BeEntTINcK 


THE LIFE OF A PEN 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review 


SIR,—Not even the professional writer is more indebted to the 
invention of the fountain pen than the commercial traveller. 
After years of tribulation with the cross-nibbed pens and muddy 
ink of the country hotels I became the possessor of a fountain 
pen. That was in 1896, and for 26 years I have made up my 
accounts, written my reports and conducted my correspondence 
with the same pen. To “ gentlemen of the road ”’ the fountain 
pen is as blessed a boon as the motor car. 


itis high time they ceased their intellectual snobbery and focused 


I am, etc., 
E, G. Sprockett 


Court Judges are already overworked and could not possibly . 
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THE TURF 
London, November 22 


*~ HE end of the Flat-Racing Season will be wel- 
i? comed, I think, by most of those intimately con- 
nected with the thoroughbred. As I have re- 
marked before, there has seldom been a more trying year 
for both trainers and horses. It was the horrible cold 
weather in the early mornings of the spring that did 
the harm. Animals instead of coming on often went 
back, and those who had to be trained for early engage- 
ments had to be forced, and suffered in consequence for 
the rest of the season. This largely accounts for the 
frequent failures of favourites for the big races and 
some rather remarkable upsets in other minor events. 
I have known scores of animals during the year go 
slightly off their feed after travelling to a race-meeting 
and, although without a temperature prior to the race, 
put up a very bad performance. The temperature 
came after, and all too late to prevent what a sensational 
Press and a few of the public were apt to regard as 
something more than the misfortunes of war. 

It was not easy to be enthusiastic over the 
racing of the past week; the race-course at 
Leicester is rather unusual and does not at- 
tract the high-class performers; but it calls 
for good all-round ability, as a horse must be 
handy to negotiate a sharp bend on falling ground in 
the long-distance races, and he must be able to gallop 
both up and down fairly steep gradients on the straight 
course. Fog spoilt the racing considerably, for little 
could be seen of it except at the finish. The feature 
of the meeting from a public point of view must have 
been the success of His Majesty’s little horse Bowood 
(Bowman—La Marquise), who out of ten races has won 
twice and been placed five times—no better record, 
perhaps, than that put up by another of his horses, 
Will Somers (Black Jester—Vervaine), who has three 
victories and four places to his credit out of eleven 
attempts. 

There are few trainers in England who have done so 
well with moderate material as Richard Marsh, the 
Egerton House trainer, who from force of circum- 
stances is seldom allowed to place and race his horses 
according to their merits, as other stables would. Luck 
in breeding and racing goes in runs, and one can only 
hope that the long spell of misfortune that has dogged 
the stable will change very shortly. 

At Derby racegoers were greeted with almost sum- 
mer-like weather, but there was little go or interest in 
the racing. In the Markeaton Handicap some tired 
Cambridgeshire horses were all slammed by Night 
Patrol (Stedfast—Dark Flight), who has regained his 
speed and confidence late in the season after having 
been hurried in early spring to meet an engagement 
at Pontefract, where the going was terribly heavy, This 
took all the steel out of him for a long time. Mountain 
Light advertised his sire, Juggernaut, in no uncertain 
way, when he beat the speedy American Boy over one 
of the fastest tracks in England. The latter stops as 
if shot at the end of 44 furlongs, and he must be remem- 
bered when running at Epsom next year. On the 
second day, in the Chatsworth Handicap, Lomax 
(Lomond—Nora Mac) refused to take hold of his bit 
and gallop as he did at Birmingham and as he was ex- 
pected to do here; whilst Unexpected did what the 
stable connexions thought he would not do by staying 
the six furlongs comfortably. A good illustration of 
the uncertainty of racing! Lomax, I understand, is 
going to be raced over hurdles, which may possibly give 
him a larger amount of-confidence on the race-track 
than he now possesses. 

There is no truer theory than ‘‘ Horses for Courses,”’ 
and this explains the victory of False Alarm over 
Charlebelle, which seemed impossible when one recalled 
their Sandown form in August. A Cesarewitch pre- 
paration did not do the mare any good, and she has 
trained off. 

Many enthusiasts travelled a long way to see the two 


big races at Hurst Park on Saturday. A i 
closing they promised to be of eps Ren re of 
between times Selene, by a fine performance a“ Li in 
pool, had shown herself a long way ahead of her bm 
and an interrupted preparation had quite spoilt . 
chance of Galante colt, who was unfit to do him : 
justice against Pharos, who never was better. Litt 
notice need to be taken of the form, and next year I : 
quite imagine Hurry Off, who never was Properly oe 
anced in the race, taking his revenge. i 

The final day’s racing concerns Manchester and Lj 
field, fog permitting. The November Handicap see, 
at the time of writing to lie between Torelore and 
Crevasse, and it is quite possible that the former will 
beat the popular fancy. On the same day Lady 
Sleipner, if reserved for the Final Handicap, cheukt 
also compensate her stable for her misfortunes in the 
Cambridgeshire. 

“LG 


A Woman s Causerie 
THE UNEASY GUEST 


HE world is divided into two kinds of people— 
those who are comfortable and those who are 


uneasy guests. Though the uneasy guest can 
undoubtedly enjoy a night or two in a friend’s house, 
and the comfortable guest, sometimes, after months of 
visits, may yearn for his home discomforts, this does 
not allow us to subdivide these two definite classes. 
We are all either comfortable or uneasy - guests. 
No highly-strung woman has ever been a comfortable 
one. On the other hand, she may be a good hostess, 
for those uneasy qualities—a too great sensitiveness 
to all that goes on around her, and the anxiety not to 
give trouble—will lead her, after she has seen to the 
comfort of her guest (and this’ includes looking into 
every drawer and cupboard in the bedroom after the 
maids have declared it to be ready, furnishing the 
writing table with ink, pen and paper, also envelopes 
of different sizes, and at least twenty books by various 
authors), by an immediate understanding of her guest's 
ways, to the path of harmony that makes a successful 
visit. 

* * * 


Of the comfortable guest I can say but little. From 
far off I am forced to admire that detachment from the 
lesser hfiman relationships that allows her to plan 
visits that must take up weeks in her year. That in 
one house her hosts live in unending, though unre- 
corded, bickering does not get on her nerves, because 
she never becomes conscious of trouble underneath, 
and if she knew, she would pass it by as something not 
worthy of attention. That another of her hostesses 
has continual servant worries and is, in spite of this, 
obliged by a husband who needs distractions to fill her 
house with friends, does not upset any pleasure she 
may get from the visit. Fortunately, also, she has no 
hermit-like tendencies that make it imperative for her 
to be alone to work, or to read, and she is on the whole, 
because of this callousness, a happy guest, and thus @ 
welcome one. We may at times grumble at her, but | 
am not at all certain that she is not a more pleasant 
temporary inhabitant of our homes than the womat 
who, before she has been in the house half a day, knows 
the secrets of all its members. It is better to mee 
such a too-sympathetic friend only at the neutral hour 
of tea, when, though we may guilelessly give ou 
away, we give and she does not take from us, : 
would if she spent the dangerous hours of the twenty 
four in our company. 


rselves 
as she 


* * * 


The uneasy guest finds that tidying up, being wh 
for meals, going for walks, all the simple, natural 4 
tions, take on a new importance and, also, become oF 
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trolled by time. Time that before, unnoticed, followed 
in her footsteps, and allowed itself to be divided into 
short and long hours at pleasure, suddenly becomes an 
autocrat who, with every stroke of the quarters and 
the hour, imprisons her into the will of another. She 
may argue with herself that at home she is not un- 
punctual, why then feel it a weight to keep to a definite 
hour? But it is useless to discuss, she knows that ai 
home she rules time and that in another person’s 
house time rules her. The uneasy guest is, usually, a 
very punctual one, and what loss of time this means 
only those know who, when they are asked to be 
ready at twelve o’clock are then ready and waiting. 
it is easier to change the leopard’s skin, than for a 
punctual woman to forget the clock; her only hope is 
in making very few plans, and a visit is one long series 
of plans, even when plans are not mentioned nor sug- 
gested. 


7 * * 


It is, however, not difficult to amuse the evasive 
guest; she may be uneasy but she is always interested. 
Let her get to your house at teatime, and after that 
wander round the garden with her, or let her look at 
books in your library, or see your beautiful horses. 
After dinner have a long talk. If you will let her, she 
can listen by the fireside or in the garden, till the small 
hours grow big, for there is in life nothing more de- 
lightful than to hear the voice of a friend. When you 
say good-night, tell her you will not expect to see her 
till lunch time ; she will probably enjoy a morning walk 
alone. In the afternoon take her to the nearest 
Cathedral, a ruin, or to an old house, anything will 
delight her. And if that night you ask a few neigh- 
bours to dine, what can be more pleasant than meeting 
those whose lives are in many ways different from our 
own? Next morning it will be tactful to provide a 
train that leaves at eleven. It does not matter, to the 
uneasy guest, at what time it arrives, any journey 
amuses her and she will no doubt be glad to shut her 
eyes and think of a visit that, she hopes, may have 
been as happy for you as it has been for her. 

Yoi 


Verse 
TO THEMISIA 
(On Gornc Into Court) 


ID me to live and I will live 
Thy litigant to be— 
Or bid me die and I will give 
My practice up for thee. 


Thou art my wig, thou art my bag, 
The very wife for me, 

And all solicitors must flag 
While I solicit thee. 


If ever thou shouldst prove untrue 
(Though faithful unto laws), 

And me for Breach of Promise sue, 
I will defend thy cause. 


But ah! What whispers me that. thou, 
To alien suits so cold, 

Wilt in the case of Bull v. Cow, 
The plaintiff’s case uphold? 


O most divine, that case was mine— 
It breaks my heart to say 

That thou from Messrs. Heseltine 
Hast filched my brief away. 


Dodson and Fog my portals pass, 
With joy I let them in. 
False-hearted lass, am I an ass? 
For Cow I'll plead and win. 
WALTER SICHEL 


Reviews 


FROM MONS TO THE AISNE 


History of the Great War. Military Operations: 
France and Belgium, 1914. Compiled by 
Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds. Mac- 
millan. 21s. net. 


ORE than six years ago Mr. Asquith undertook 

that the Government should provide the public 
with an authentic account of the Great War as soon as 
possible after its close. This volume, which is 
described on the binding as the ‘‘ official history of the 
war,’’ and on the title-page as ‘‘ based on official docu- 
ments,’’ is the first instalment of the military section. 
its somewhat belated appearance is explained by the 
fact that the Historical Section of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, under whose direction tine work is 
being carried out, did not obtain a permanent home 
until October, 1919. It was then necessary to examine 
a very large amount of material not previously avail- 
able, with the result that an account of the early opera- 
tions already drafted by other hands had to be rewritten. 
This material consists mainly of official records—there 
are said to be some thousands of tons of them in store 
—comprising not only the war diaries of every staff and 
fighting unit, with their orders, intelligence and detailed 
reports of actions, but also the G.H.Q. files, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s diary ‘‘ and practically every tele- 
gram and message despatched and received.’’ Even 
these materials, whilst overlapping and not seldom 
contradicting one another, are sometimes insufficient, 
and General Edmonds regrets that ‘* even officers well 
known to be specially interested in military history "’ 
did not think of collecting material for it during the 
war. He has, however, been able to obtain many 
private diaries besides verbal information. With the 
help of this material and of a small but efficient staff 
he has been remarkably successful in clearing away the 
fog of war from the first twenty-five days of the actuai 
fighting. 

We must protest against the decision to issue this 
volume without adequate maps. The eight sketches 
of the principal operations, whilst excellent in their 
way, are of little use to those who wish to follow the 
moves which form so considerable a part of the text. 
Reference is made to a separate volume of maps in- 
tended for the use of ‘‘ students of war,’’ but the pre- 
face states that the sketches are “ sufficient for the 
general reader.’’ Such an opinion might have befitted 
the old-fashioned military pedant, but we are greatly 
surprised that General Edmonds should give it sanc- 
tion. We should have thought that he would be among 
the first to decry the suggestion that even the ‘‘general 
reader ’’ can follow the narrative of a campaign with- 
out the assistance of a map showing every place named 
in the text. Mere topographical description, even if 
it be as clear as that in which General Edmonds occa- 
sionally indulges, cannot make up for the want of such 
a map. We read the narrative of the retreat from 
Mons with the assistance of the 1/100,000 map, and 
thought it both lucid and interesting. But we fear 
that the ‘‘ general reader ’’ who has not such a help 
at hand will find much of the book a mere catalogue 
of meaningless names. We hope that this strange 
decision will be amended in subsequent volumes. 

With this exception, we have nothing but praise for 
General Edmonds’s work. He gives us a clear, sober 
and straightforward narrative of the operations of the 
British Expeditionary Force, from its arrival in France 
to its transference to the left of the Allied line after the 
beginning of trench warfare on the Aisne. He care- 
fully abstains from any effort at fine writing, though 
such incidents as the last stand of the Munsters, or the 
fight of L Battery with one gun against twelve, compel 
the introduction of an occasional purple patch. The 
key-note of his style may be found, perhaps, in the 
phrase which he has borrowed from Napier, abont the 
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majesty with which the British soldier fights. The ac- 
count of Le Cateau is not only a brilliant battle-piece, 
all the more effective because of its restraint, but a 
concise presentation of the reasons for General Smith- 
Dorrien’s decision to fight and for his success in foiling 
the plan of the German commander. Warned, per- 
haps, by the fate of his predecessors, General Edmonds 
has sedulously avoided any controversial discussion. In 
regard to Lord Kitchener’s intervention to prevent the 
British retreat being carried too far, we are told the 
plain facts of the situation, and the telegrams are 
printed in an appendix; nothing is said as to what oc- 
curred at the interview. A new and valuable feature 
of the work is the brief but lucid description of the 
campaign from the German side, which is appended to 
nearly every chapter, and which adds greatly to the in- 
terest and intelligibility of the narrative. So far as we 
can judge, the greatest possible care has been taken to 
ensure accuracy, and the proof-reading has been ad- 
mirably done. We have only noticed two mistakes— 
‘** Petit ’’ instead of ‘‘ Grand ’’ Morin on page 255 an‘l 
a superfluous ‘‘ not ’’ in the second line of page 374. 
Perhaps the cyclist company, which appears in the 
Order of Battle, should have been included in the War 
Establishment on page 429. We should also have 
liked a little more information about the working of 
the supply services under conditions of such unusual 
difficulty. But these are trivial points. General 
Edmonds and his staff deserve high credit for their 
patient study and dignified presentment of the last and 
perhaps the most wonderful episode in the history of 
the old regular army. 


RUSSIAN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Stavrogin’s Confession and The Life of a Great 
Sinner. By F. M. Dostoievsky. Translated 
by S. S. cuitianshy and Virginia Woolf. 
The Hogarth Press. 6s. net. 


IFTY years ago Dostoievsky published the novel 

which is generally known as ‘ The Possessed,’ in 
which he pushed his favourite speculations regarding 
sin and forgiveness to a still more violent conclusion 
than he had done a few years earlier in ‘ Crime 
and Punishment.’ Few of the admirers of the 
Russian novelist have placed ‘ The Possessed’ in 
the. front rank of his books, partly, no doubt, 
because of its obvious incompleteness. A _ few 
months ago a white tin case in the Soviet State 
Archives was opened, and was found to be full of 
Dostoievsky’s papers, hitherto unknown to his editors. 
Among these, chiefly materials for use in writing his 
novels, there were certain proof-sheets of ‘ The Pos- 
sessed,’ omitted in all the successive editions. The 
preface to the volume before us says that there were 
‘* two hitherto unpublished chapters,’’ but we can find 
but one and a half, the long interview with Tikhon 
having, all but one paragraph, already appeared in the 
supplement to the Jubilee Edition. To fill the volume, 
the plan of ‘ The Life of a Great Sinner,’ first printed 
at Odessa last year, is reprinted; and there are essays 
by Mr. Komarovich and by Mr. Brodsky, dealing with 
Dostoievsky’s ambitions and unfulfilled ideas. It will 
be seen, therefore, that all which is strictly new here is 
the suppressed chapter and a half of ‘ The Possessed,’ 
although the arrival and meeting at the monastery are 
not familiar to English readers. The preface, though 
obviously written by the translators for this English ver- 
sion, is mysteriously styled ‘ Note by the Russian 
Government.’ What this means we have no idea. 

The new chapter, then, which forms the nucleus of 
this book, and is presented to us as a treasure-trove of 
the first importance, is an amplification of the condi- 
tions of conscience presented by the maniacal criminal, 
Stavrogin, in his interview with Bishop Tikhon in the 
monastery, whither he went for the purpose of confess- 
ing his crimes. At the end of the published version, 


Stavrogin hands to the bishop a few printed sheets 
containing his confession. It appears that great pres. 
sure was brought to bear on the novelist not to publish 
this document, and that Dostoievsky, being himself of 
opinion that it would be excessive to do SO, accordingly 
suppressed it, but could not bring himself to destro 7% 
The nature of Stavrogin’s offences was therefore left 
uncertain, which is no longer the case, for the ‘ Con- 
fession ’ is a crude statement of horrors far exceed} 

in turpitude the crime of Rashkolnikoff, in the more 
famous story. It is difficult in decent language to hint 
at the nature of the offence. The victim of it js a 
child, whose sufferings end in her suicide in the pres- 
ence of her tormentor. It is evident that Dostoievsky 
in support of his theory that any crime, repented of 
must be forgiven at once by man as well as God, 
thought it necessary to imagine a case infinitely worse. 
in every respect, than that so brilliantly detailed in 
‘Crime and Punishment.’ But the repentance of 
Stavrogin is more than dubious, and the mere fact of 
public confession, unaccompanied by any change of 
heart, seems to have been held by the novelist sufficient 
for his religious purpose. 

‘But it would also seem that this idea was to have 
been carried out still more ruthlessly in a great novel in 
five volumes which Dostoievsky planned in 1870. This 
was to be called ‘ The Life of a Great Sinner,’ and was 
to be a chronicle of the infamies committed by a de- 
generate scoundrel, if possible lower in abnormality 
than Stavrogin himself, who is, nevertheless, for some 
inscrutable reason, held to be ‘‘ higher than all.”’ The 
very full notes for this work are, it must be admitted, 
extremely interesting, from a technical point of view, 
although morbid and perverse to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Mr. Brodsky, whose final essay is the best thing 
in this book, admits that Dostoievsky could not have 
coped with the swarm of contradictory ideas which his 
enormous plan contained. ‘‘ He could not tame and 
conquer the rush of his elemental visions,’’ says Mr. 
Brodsky, ‘‘ and was hampered by the domination of his 
idea that the most shocking and cruel forms of sin 
are not innate in the criminal, but are an accidental 
form of pride, which should, on the smallest show of 
humility, be wholly pardoned and forgotten.”’ This 
diseased tenderness of conscience throws a sinister 
light on certain recent horrors in Russia. It was the 
dogma of the infamous Rasputin that to be saved it 
was necessary to have sinned, and that the fouler the 
sin the more brilliant the salvation. | Dostoievsky’s 
analysis of the feelings of Stavrogin and Kulikov will 
interest Dr. Freud and his disciples. We cannot think 
that anyone else will be the better for it. 


ILLUMINATION 


Illumination and Its Development in the Present 
Day. By Sidney Farnsworth. Hutchinson. 
24s. net. 


B pe art of calligraphy, and of illumination which is 
calligraphy glorified, has prospered rather unex- 
pectedly in this country during the last twenty years or 
so. As was the case with so many other artistic re- 
vivals, the true pioneer was William Morris, and the 
manuscripts which he executed as the merest side- 
channel for his inexhaustible stream of activity are of 
amazing beauty. But in the present century the work 
has mainly been done by three men, Mr. Edward John- 
ston the pioneer, Mr. Graily Hewitt, whose technical 
skill is perhaps as great as that of any of the early 
scribes, and Mr. Eric Gill, whose influence on the 
spread of a sense for fine lettering has been very great. 
though his own craft has been in the main that of 
stone-cutter. It is largely thanks to these men that 
well-formed and well-spaced letters have become quite 
common in the ordinary inscriptions of the London 
street. There are probably few directions in which the 
actual teaching of art schools has been so successful, 
and as far as calligraphy in the stricter sense 1s con 
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cerned, there are to-day scores of art pupils who can 
write a page that would have seemed fantastically 
beautiful little more than a score of years ago. 

There might be room for a good new book on the 
subject, though it would be difficult to improve on Mr. 
ohnston’s own handbook, first published in 1906. But 
it is difficult to see any justification for this volume of 
Mr. Farnsworth’s. Much of it is closely modelled on 
Mr. Johnston’s book. Indeed, Chapter XXVI, on 
binding MSS., is a closer paraphrase of Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell’s contribution to that book (pp. 346-50), than 
is customary without special acknowledgment. Where 
the author deviates from his predecessor, as in the re- 
commendation to use waterproof ink for writing, his 
advice seems of doubtful utility. There is no excuse 
to-day for reproducing a preposterous picture of Cad- 
mus giving the Greeks an alphabet in a book of this 
kind, or indeed in any other, and the coloured plates 
after Mr. Farnsworth’s own illuminated pages are 
really deplorable. 


HISTORY FOR EXAMINERS 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy. Vol. 1. Cambridge University Press. 
31s. 6d. net. 


HOSE who publish long, broad history books 

which take almost as much time to read as they 
do to write must give some convincing excuse for their 
prolixity. They are always sure of one thing—and that is 
the last word. But let us not speak unkindly of them, for 
they have their economic uses. They provide employ- 
ment for a mass of printers, binders and packers. The 
work which we have before us ‘* proposes to treat 
within definite chronological ’’—but within no other— 
“limits the history of British Foreign Policy.’’ The 
chronological limits are 1783-1919 (from the begin- 
ning of Pitt’s first administration to the peace of 
Versailles). The compilers take advantage of a preface 
to announce—with some naiveté—that they intend 
“to combine with a strict adherence to historical 
truth, wherever ascertainable, a national point of view 
—in other words an avowed regard for the interests 
and above all for the honour of Great Britain.’’ After 
reading with some patience a couple of hundred pages 
or so we found what we anticipated. ‘‘ A strict ad- 
herence to historical truth ’’ meant to these peda- 
gogues what it will mean to them to the crack of 
doom, namely, a slavish routine of facts, figures, 
authorities and dates. This Cambridge history, in 
short, lacks vision. It may serve the purpose of those 
who have to pass the examinations set by the authors. 
It will serve no other. It is not to the thinking and 
the studious, to the scientists and the philosophers 
that a great history must be addressed, but to that 
much larger portion of the literary public whose minds 
are not yet contaminated by the infection of schol- 
asticism. There is more of England, there is more 
to be understood of the aims and ends of British 
Foreign policy in Mr. Chesterton’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land ’—however much we may disagree with it, how- 
ever contemptuous it may be of details—than in this 
long, monotonous pageant of academic learning. 

What is badly needed is not a history of the British 
Foreign policy—for the facts, broadly speaking, are 
known and the scholar has access to ample material— 
but an interpretation of British Foreign policy. A 
simple idea runs right through our diplomatic rela- 
tions—Empire. From the later Elizabethan period 
until] the present day we have only been interested in 
the quarrels of Europe in so far as they reacted on our 
Overseas possessions. Every war that we have 


engaged in and every treaty that we have made must 
be judged by this standard: Has it or has it not been 
of imperial advantage to us? A simple standpoint 
such as this would enable the historian to write a 
thrilling and comprehensible narrative. 
Cambridge historians have not done. 


This the 


In a Fishing Country. By W.H. Blake. The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 7s. 6d. net. 


Spey book comes to hand like the surprise visit of 
an old friend. It must be twenty years since we 
listened to its author delighting a picnic party on the 
rocks of Murray Bay with French-Canadian patois 
songs. No one, indeed, is better qualified for reveal- 
ing the secrets of the Northern Quebec Hinterland than 
this accomplished member of the well-known Toronto 
family that some fifty years ago were its first dis- 
coverers as a holiday haunt. Murray Bay, some eighty 
miles below Quebec on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence, has now this long time been a popular, 
but rather unique resort of prosperous Anglo-Canadians 
and Americans. It remains, nevertheless, what its site 
has been for 160 years, the extreme limit of French 
Canadian civilization, and for obvious physical reasons. 
It was at the mouth of this Murray river, after the con- 
quest in 1761, that two outlying vacant seigneuries 
were granted to two Highland officers of Wolfe’s army. 
Here they settled, with a group of soldiers from their 
regiment as semi-feudal tenants, under the custom then 
in vogue. The soldiers soon took wives from the neigh- 
bouring seigneuries, and in two generations their 
descendants were as French in faith, language and out- 
look as any habitant. To-day, half the native in- 
habitants of the large populous parish bear names such 
as Warren, Blackwood, and the like. L’Ecossais are 
but a dim tradition. But it is not with the Murray bay 
of golf and tennis, to which his forbears unwittingly 
gave the first impulse, nor of these Scoto-French 
peasant farmers, that Mr. Blake is chiefly here con- 
cerned. For stretching backward from the bold coasz 
line and the settlements, old and new, fringing it, is a 
practically virgin forest country of hills and mountains, 
with rivers, brooks, lakes and tarns, full of trout, at 
whose waters the moose, the bear and even the wolf 
still lap. The author is a well-known sportsman with 
both rod and gun, and through all the vacations of his 
life this inspiring wilderness has been to him as an 
open book. It is with its trout, however, and their 
surroundings that he mainly deals in these pages, and 
incidentally with the French hunters and trappers, the 
racy companions of his many adventures. Though he 
will not soldier for any cause, as we know too well, the 
French-Canadian is a hardy, friendly, cheerful person, 
and the only one of his class in North America who has 
any manners! But trout fishing in Canadian wilds is 
not such as we know it in Europe. Being mostly in 
lakes and tarns with water-logged or thick, brushy 
banks, the canoe is indispensable. So also for good 
fishing is it necessary to camp out. And all this in. 
volves much arduous portaging of canoes and neces: 
saries over rough forest trails. The ‘‘ black fly ”’ for a 
space, and myriads of mosquitoes for nearly all the 
season, with occasional spells of great heat, severely 
test the sportsman’s fortitude. The fish are mainly, of 
course, unsophisticated, and the entomology that of the 
tackle-shop rather than of nature’s imitation. On the 
other hand there is the excitement of adventuring new 
and untried waters ; the interesting divergence in habit, 
size and appearance of the trout; here six to the pound, 
there noble three pounders; some free and regular 
risers, others only to be caught in the mood on some 
incalculable day once in the week or month. Then 
there is all the nature life of these elemental woods, and 
nowhere in North America is there a virgin wilderness 
so close to an old civilization as that which lies behind 
these coast villages and parishes below Quebec. Nor 
are the reasons for this immunity far to seek by anyone 
who has penetrated at all into these Laurentian High- 
lands, whose outer ramparts confront every traveller 
steaming up the river to Quebec. Mr. Blake, however, 
who has no slight literary gift, tells his readers much 
about them and in a way that should appeal to many 
besides fishermen. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


Ann Severn and the Fieldings. By May Sinclair. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Quest Sinister. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ovington’s Bank. By Stanley Weyman. Mur- 


ray. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMLET was a neurasthenic: but ‘ Hamlet’ is 

not a study in neurasthenia. It is a study in 
human nature. The new psychology has painfully dis- 
torted art, because it has taught the would-be artists 
to look for motives in medical text-books instead of in 
the rich and various reality. Suppose that I have in- 
fluenza: that is a fact about me, but not (I trust) the 
whole of the facts. To a doctor I shall be interesting 
as an influenza patient; but if a novelist is going to 
find me interesting at all—a rash and extravagant pre- 
sumption—he is going to be interested in my tempera- 
ment rather than in my temperature. We live in the 
concrete, the actual; we have three dimensions. Miss 
May Sinclair and Mr, S. P. B. Mais both approach life 
in the bed-side manner. Human beings to them are 
*“cases.’’? That is their one point of resemblance; 
for Miss Sinclair is an extremely good writer and Mr. 
Mais an extremely bad one. The former has style, 
learning, a sensitive literary conscience and a wide 
knowledge of the world: the latter would appear to 
have a fountain-pen. The difference between ‘ Ann 
Severn and the Fieldings ’ and ‘ Quest Sinister,’ is the 
difference between a book and a mess. But they share 
the fundamental failing that they present life in two 
dimensions instead of three. Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
on the other hand, persists in the good old common- 
place tradition. He creates people. He tells a story. 
He gives us the reassurance of solidity. He shines, by 
contrast with the moderns, like a good deed in an auto- 
suggestive world. 

Recent books on psychology are full of ‘‘affectivity.”* 
Ribot (quoted by Baudouin) puts it briefly: ‘‘ Repre- 
sentations which have been accompanied by the same 
affective state, tend henceforward to be associated.”’ 
Miss Sinclair makes Jerrold Fielding fall in love with 
Ann Severn. But the moment after he has done so, 
his father, whom he adores, dies, and Ann waits upon 
the dying man. Miss Sinclair, with Ribot in one hand 
and Baudouin in the other, knows precisely what to do. 
** Representations which have been accompanied by 

."’ The affective state, Jerrold’s suffering over his 
bereavement, embraces Ann; she “‘ tends henceforward 
to be associated ’’ with his father’s death; so his love 
withers, or, more technically, is suppressed into his 
subconscious, and off he goes to India, leaving Ann 
heartbroken. If our author had laid aside her authori- 
ties and considered experience for even a moment, she 
would perhaps have noticed that when people fall in 
love—really and deeply in love—they are not put 
off quite so easily as that. The affective theory 
of association is true enough, in its place and 
within its limits: but even so it works both 
ways. You do not need to be a psychologist to know 
that love can help people over their suffering—it need 
not be that the suffering corrupts the love. But that 
is the mere human view: I suppose being clinical leads 
to being cynical. Blue and yellow, mixed, make 
green: Miss Sinclair uses only the one ingredient, and 
gives it the name of the mixture. She ‘‘ outdares 
Stokes in azure feats,’? and has green in her eye. 
Similarly when Jerrold, who has meanwhile married 
Maisie, releases his suppressed complex and fulfils his 
love for Ann, there is not, at first, any reason in the 
world why they should not act honourably and tell 
Maisie what has happened. But no: that would de- 
prive us of a hundred pages or so of psychologicai 
analysis, and would never do. 

I am not denying, of course, that all men are lunatics, 


any more than that all men are liars. There is no such 
thing as perfect sanity, any more than there is such 
thing as perfect health—or as the average man. Ey, . 
body has tendencies to perversity and abnormality a 
as everybody has tendencies to catarrh. If you dh 
cold, you are in an abnormal state: but you would be 
much more abnormal if you never had a cold at all. 
Miss Sinclair is right to represent people as governed 
by illusions and suppressions—but she should make 
them greater than the illusions and suppressions the 
contain. She has written an extraordinarily able = 
interesting book, but it is purely abstract. It deals in 
aspects of people, not in people: there is not a breath 
of life in it from cover to cover. 

It was once said of a certain professor that, when he 
produced his text of a certain classic, he must have felt 
like Sin when she gave birth to Death. Such 1 
imagine, must have been Mr. Mais’s emotion on pro- 
ducing ‘ Quest Sinister.’ I confess, not without 
shame, that I must share the emotion. I am in some 
sort accessory before the fact to Mr. Mais’s literary 
crimes. I reviewed his first effort in fiction almost with 
enthusiasm. It seemed to me to have, among many 
crudities, a fine and laughing spirit. It was silly, but 
with the noble silliness of youth; and it had for heroine 
a convincing and entrancing girl. If Mr. Mais had at 
that point settled down to curb his garrulity, to develop 
an artistic conscience, to write, he might—I believe he 
would—have done something worth doing. He has 
unfortunately allowed himself to be ruined by what | 
suppose was a premature success. There flow from 
his pen, in a stream interrupted only by the stammer of 
cacophony, hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
words, a nightmare gush of incoherent and neurotic 
gabble. There is no proportion, no restraint, no sig- 
nificance. So far from troubling to convince his 
readers of what his characters feel, he does not make 
the slightest attempt to make convincing even what they 
do. His Humphrey Toller lives at Brighton, and is 
dramatic critic on a London paper: he gets £400 
year, on which (and, it is true, some debts) he lives in 
luxury, keeps a wife, can afford to dash about in taxis, 
and takes girl after girl ‘‘ out.’? The descriptions of 
the inside working of a newspaper office are ludicrously 
and contemptibly absurd. Mr. Mais touches nothing 
—not even the simplest facts—that he does not deform. 
His narrative method betrays the haste of one who 
thinks that to stop and consider what a word means is 
waste of time. On the very first page, we find a par- 
ticular seat on an omnibus described as a ‘‘ coveted dis- 
tinction ’’’ (why in Heaven’s name distinction?); we 
even find the phrase: ‘‘ a seat supposed to hold two, 
but which... ’’ But the slushiness of the narrative is 
nothing to that of the dialogue—and there is an intoler- 
able deal of dialogue, for the book consists mostly of 
nagging. Humphrey picks up in the street, and sub- 
sequently marries, an uneducated girl, who, for the 
most part, is represented as illiterate and inarticulate, 
she says: ‘‘ Oo-er ’’ and ‘* Don’t get narky over it,” 
and so forth; yet the author calmly puts into her mouth 
such explanatory sentences as: ‘‘ You’ve made me 
utterly shameless.’”” Indeed, everybody talks as no- 
body does talk: there is no attempt at verisimilitude. 
The endless empty flirtations, embraces, quarrels and 
complaints mean nothing, amount to nothing. They 
are waste : and waste is a pity. 

Mr. Weyman’s high and deserved reputation rests 
on just those qualities which the modern slap-dash 
method precludes. He approaches his art with rever- 
ence. He knows his subjects. In ‘ Ovington’s Bank, 
a very long book dealing with the financial crisis which 
followed the rapid expansion and sudden contraction of 
credit nearly a hundred years ago, all his familiar vir 
tues re-appear. His story grips from the first para 
graph. His characters are clearly, if not profoundly. 
realized. Incident follows incident with the inevit- 
ability of a soundly-constructed plot. The book is not 
as exciting as ‘ Under the Red Robe,’ but it is exciting 
enough. 
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Christmas Books 


SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
By W. E. Garrett FISHER 


high enough to hold the volumes of Gavarni and 

Caran d’Ache, Leech and Du Maurier, is made 
by Mr. Frank Reynolds, who now collects the best of 
the humorous drawings which he has published during 
the last sixteen years, under the title of Punch Pic- 
tures (Cassell, 10s. 6d. net). The most famous, 
though perhaps not the best of these is, of course, the 
drawing of ‘‘ a Prussian household having its morning 
hate,” which appeared in February, 1915. Mr. Rey- 
nolds succeeded in producing a type of German which 
was quite in accordance with our natural preposses- 
sions at that time. I personally like him better, how- 
ever, in his more genial studies of suburban life and the 
humbler kinds of sport. Some of Mr. George 

Belcher’s Characters (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net) made their 
first appearance in Punch and some in the Tatler, They 
are very entertaining to meet, whether as old or new 
acquaintances. Mr. Frank Swinnerton, in his preface, 
suggests that the printed jokes are not essential to the 
enjoyment of Mr. Belcher’s drawings, and this is per- 
haps truer in his case than in that of most other comic 
artists. His speciality is the reproduction of types 
which are laughable in themselves. Certainly the pic- 
ture on page 41 gains nothing from the legend about 
the small boy who, since being vaccinated has had 
“everythink but small-pox.’’ In the case of Mr. H. 
M. Bateman’s More Drawings (Methuen, 1os, 6d. net) 
the caption is reduced to its lowest terms, and no one 
is better at telling a story without words in a page or 
two of vigorous lines. It is possible to get a little 
tied of Mr. Bateman’s characteristic facial types on a 
larger scale. 

In going through a collection of pictures, the only 
way to avoid what is known as “ gallery head-ache ”’ 
isto have a small list of the best things and to devote 
me’s time to them alone, rigidly ignoring the host of 
inferior specimens. It is by following a somewhat 
similar plan that Mr. H. B. Cotterill has undertaken the 
bold, if not Icarian, task of writing A History of Art, 
of which the first volume is now published by Messrs. 
Harrap (42s. net). Mr. Cotterill confines his attention 
toa limited number of examples of what he believes to 
be “ artistically great or historically important,’’ and 
he reproduces more than three hundred of these ex- 
amples with the assistance of a very competent photo- 
grapher. In this first volume the illustrations mainly 
deal with the enduring arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture, since few specimens of painting older than the 
thirteenth century have come down to us. Mr. Cot- 
terill has made his selection of examples with exceilent 
taste, and uses them to trace the history of art from 
its earliest recorded beginnings in Egypt, Babylonia 
ad the A&gean civilizations, down to the age of 
Raphael. 

Mr. H. G. Wells intends his Short History of the 
World (Cassell, 15s. net) ‘‘ to be read straight- 
forwardly almost as a novel is read.’’ He has suc- 
weeded in producing a book which is quite as readable 
as the average novel, thanks to the author’s flowing 
tyle and unusual powers of visualization. Mr. Wells 
perhaps at his best when he deals with the prehistoric 
tevelopment of mankind and the gradual evolution of 
“ientific knowledge. But the surge of his generous 
ttthusiasm carries him triumphantly through even the 
bss interesting channels of human history. The 
tumerous illustrations have evidently been selected 
with careful thought, as forming a pictorial history of 


the most remarkable productions of human art and 
industry. 


At interesting and welcome addition to any shelf 


Mr. William King, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, has done good service to students of ceramics 
by preparing his monograph on Chelsea Porcelain (Benn 
Brothers, £3 13s. 6d. net). This is the first attempt 
at a separate treatment of the beautiful and rich pro- 
ducts of the Chelsea factory, which have continuously 
appreciated alike in price and in the estimation of good 
judges since they were amorously pursued by Horace 
Walpole and William Beckford. Mr. King has traced 
probably all that can be known about the Chelsea fac- 
_ tory from its foundation about 1745 to its purchase by 
William Duesbury and amalgamation with Derby in 
1770. He illustrates his narrative with about 70 
plates. The six which are reproduced in colours are 
quite admirable specimens of colour-printing and do 
credit to the skill and care with which they have been 
elaborated. 


From the Cretan Labyrinth to the Maze at Hampton 
Court is a long journey. It can be travelled with 
pleasure under the guidance of Mr. W. H. Matthews, 
who has published an interesting account of Mazes and 
Labyrinths (Longmans, 18s. net). A large number of 
illustrations include many beautiful reproductions of the 
fantastic mazes with which the garden designer of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was fond of 
playing. The photograph of the Maze at Hatfield, with 
its lovely sylvan background, and the quaint engraving 
of the gardens of Trinity at Oxford, made by Williams 
in 1732, are very attractive. So are the conventionalized 
labyrinth of the fifteenth-century Italian painters, the 
Troy Towns or Julian’s Bowers of the old English 
country-side, and the labyrinths inlaid in the Cathedral 
floors of Amiens, Chartres and St. Quentin. 

Some high-brow once said that the degree of civiliza- 
tion of a race was in inverse proportion to its taste for 
fireworks. The best answer to such a hasty generaliza- 
tion is to be found in the thoroughly delightful volume 
on Pyrotechnics (Daniel O’Connor, 2¢s. net), which 
Mr. A. St. H. Brock has devoted to the history and 
art of firework-making. Pyrotechnics, as Mr. Brock 
justly claims, ‘‘ paints on the canvas of the sky, and 
the results are at once the joy and despair of the 
artist."’ Mr. Brock reproduces, among the numerous 
illustrations, some fascinating Chinese pictures in 
colours which give the general effect of a firework dis- 
play as well as it could posibly be done. The pano- 
ramic picture of the famous display in Hyde Park at 
the Peace celebrations, though only in black and white, 
will forcibly recall that amazing spectacle to all who 
had the luck to see it. Mr. Brock boasts of belonging 
to the eighth generation of a famous pyrotechnical 
family. He gives a most interesting account of their 
work, as well as that of their predecessors, and shows 
how it culminated in the genius of his brother, Wing- 
Commander F. A. Brock, who fell at Zeebrugge in a 
blaze of glory. 

Amongst illustrated topographical records I may 
specially commend the new edition of Mr. Herbert G. 
Ponting’s In Lotusland: Japan (Dent, 18s. net). Mr. 
Ponting’s photographic skill is widely known through 
the work which he did on Captain Scott’s last Antarctic 
expedition. This volume contains eighty-eight beau- 
tiful reproductions of photographs which he took in 
Japan, eight of them in colours. He quotes a Japanese 
reviewer, who says that no one but Hokusai ever before 
depicted Fuji-San from so many points of view—*‘ but 
then, this great painter gave representations that were 
half true, half fanciful, whereas the pictures before us 
are pure and unadulterated truth.’’ Mr. Ponting 
knows Japan well, and loves what he knows, and his 
letterpress is in its way as truthful and as elucidatory 


as his photographs, 
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The Saturday Review 


The Prince of Wales’ Eastern Book (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), is a pictorial record of the 
voyages of the Renown in 1921-2, and is issued on be- 
half of the admirable work done for blinded soldiers and 
sailors at St. Dunstan’s. It contains a brief but ex- 
cellent narrative of the Prince’s tour by Sir Percival 
Phillips, some charming reproductions of paintings by 
Mr. Donald Maxwell, in which the gorgeous East is 
represented with richest hand, and several hundred 
photographs which form a complete pictorial record 
of the wonderful scenes in which the Prince of Wales 
was the central figure. Every one who buys this book 
will not only get good value for his money but assist 
a most deserving object. 

Those who know Spain chiefly from George Borrow 
will find something faintly reminiscent of his frank 
geniality in Poor Folk in Spain (The Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d. net), by Jan and Cora Gordon, which describes 
a very unconventional trip through that fascinating 
old-world Peninsula. The authors’ black and white 
illustration are quaint almost to the verge of childish- 
ness, but they are always interesting. Mr. Ernest 
Peixotto’s spirited and faithful drawings give a better 
idea of what he saw in his journey Through Spain and 
Portugal (Scribner, 16s. net) than the rather banal 
narrative. 

Mr. E. W. Haslehurst has made some admirable 
sketches of the picturesque fishing villages of the East 
Neuk, which are very well reproduced in vigorous 
colour in The Shores of Fife (Blackie, 3s. net). He is 
happiest perhaps in ‘‘Crail Harbour,’’ where the daisied 
foreground stands in most effective balance to the 
quaint old fishing harbour. Mr. John Geddie appends 
some account of the historical associations of Fife. I 
wish he had told us why “‘ Fifish ’’ used to be one of 
the Scottish euphemisms for ‘‘ crazy.’’ Not even Scott 
has explained this 

A number of new editions owe the chief part of their 
novelty to the illustrator. Outstanding among these 
is a beautiful issue of The Winter’s Tale (Dent, 18s. 
net), with some charming coloured pictures painted in 
tempera by Mr. Maxwell Armfield. These fascinating 
works of art owe their existence primarily to the fact 
that Mr. and Mrs. Armfield recently produced the play 
at some special matinées in New York. In an ex- 
tremely interesting note appended to the play Mr. Arm- 
field describes the artistic scheme on which the cos- 
tumes and backgrounds were devised. Thus the 
illustrations are to be taken as specimen scenes from 
the play as it was produced—they should be ‘‘visualized 
in actual movement on a stage.’’ Nothing could be 
more thoroughly in keeping with the Greco-Romantic 
temper of the exquisite play. 

The adventurous Elizabethan spirit in which stout 
Cortez and all his men preceded Drake and Raleigh 
makes Prescott’s famous book a classic in more than 
the historical sense. It has inspired Mr. Keith Hen- 
derson to produce a number of admirably spirited draw- 
ings for a new edition of The Conquest of Mexico (2 
vols., Chatto & Windus, 42s. net). Mr. Henderson 
tells his readers that he got into the right frame of mind 
by conceiving himself as landing with the Conquista- 
dores ‘‘ as a spy to begin with and eventually a de- 
serter.’’ It is evident from the vital nature of his work 
that he has lived in imagination alike with Alvarado 
and Bernal Diaz, with the caciques of Tlascala and the 
fierce priests of Tenochtitlan. His handling of masses 
of black and white is quite masterly. Mr. T. A. Joyce, 
probably our best authority on Mexican archeology, 
contributes a valuable preface in which he pays a high 
tribute to Prescott’s insight into a vanished age. 

An abridged edition of the first part of Don Quixote 
(Constable, 21s. net), from the first English translatior. 
by Shelton, is adorned with illustrations by M. Jean de 
Bosschére, who falls into the common error of taking 
Don Quixote as a purely grotesque or farcical figure. 
The picture of Dorothea’s ‘‘ incomparable beauty ’’ is 
by no means convincing.—The publisher states that 
Mr. Alan Odle’s illustrations to Candide (Routledge, 
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12s. 6d. net), excited much comment when 
exhibited last year, ‘‘ on account of their rations Bo 
originality.’’ I should like them better if they es 
less original and less repulsive. _I should also like te 
know the authority for the second portion of Candide 
It is not printed in the usual editions of Voltaire and 
it does not appear from internal evidence to be hi 
work.—Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s illustrations to Tennyson’, 
Maud (Macmillan, tos. net), suffer from depicting when 
was probably the ugliest period of English costume 
They do not render the spirit of the poem at all hap. 
pily.—Mr. Spencer Baird Nichols has illustrated The 
Christmas Stories of Charles Dickens (Cape, 12s. 64 
net)—why not Christmas Books, as Dickens himself 
called them—in the style of the old-fashioned “ Christ. 
mas Number.’’ It seems rather antiquated to-day.— 
Mr. Jean Dulac has made some very brightly coloured 
pictures for a new edition of Mr. Locke’s Beloved 
Vagabond (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d. net). His figure 
drawing is not very successful, especially in the legs. 

There is no need to praise the twofold skill of Mr. 
Laurence Housman, who not only writes fairy-tales of 
a most dainty and delectable invention, but also designs 
illustrations which fit the story so aptly that the one 
can scarcely be recalled without the other. Two 
volumes of selections from his four out-of-print books 
have made a timely appearance under the titles of 
Moonshine and Clover and A Doorway in Fairyland 
(Cape, 6s. net each). With these may be mentioned a 
reprint of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delightful Dream 
Days (The Bodley Head, 6s. net) with some coloured 
illustrations by Miss Lois Lenski, which seem to be 
exactly what Charlotte would have done herself if she 
could. 

The thirty-two illustrations in colours by Chinese 
artists, which adorn Mr. E. T. C. Werner’s Myths and 
Legends of China (Harrap, 25s. net), have such an 
arresting quality of quaintness and beauty that it is 
difficult to stop looking at them and turn to the author’s 
text. But Mr. Werner shows the same qualities in his 
translations of the most representative Chinese myths 
—‘‘ those which live in the minds of the people and are 
referred to most frequently in their literature.’ As 
Mr. Werner translates direct from the four real Chinese 
collections, and is a competent Sinologist, his book is 
not only an entertaining collection of fairy-tales, but a 
valuable source for the comparative mythologist. 

It is not every poet nor every painter who can wear 
the fairy mantle aright. Too often it shrinks on their 
persons as relentlessly as on those of the frail beauties at 
King Arthur’s Court. But it fits Mr. Walter de la Mare 
as closely as it fitted Christina Rossetti and William 
Allingham. Some of the poems in his new volume 
Down A Down Derry (Constable, 15s. net) have already 
become nursery classics : others are new : but in almost 
all there is to be found a touch of that indefinable and 
incommunicable magic which gives Mr. de la Marea 
unique place amongst the poets of to-day. If Oberon 
and Titania ever have a vacancy for a Poet Laureate, 
nobody but Mr. de la Mare need apply—for in this par- 
ticular style he is hors concours. To illustrate his fairy 
poems adequately would be as difficult as to paint 
rainbow, the peacock’s tail, or the butterfly’s wing. 
Miss Dorothy P. Lathrop, however, has added some very 
fairy-like pictures to this volume, though it is rather the 
quaintness than the haunting beauty of the verse which 
inspires her. The next pseudo-researcher who wishes 
to photograph fairies might do worse than take Miss 
Lathrop into partnership. 

In Galloping Shoes (Constable, 14s. net) Mr. Will 
H. Ogilvie is inspired by recollections of hunting, rac 
ing and polo in England and of artillery driving ™ 
France—no doubt also by dim memories of the drum- 


ming of hoofs on the wide Australian plain. He 
writes spirited, swinging verses not unworthy of i 
predecessors and heroes, Adam Lindsay , 


poetical 
Gordon and Whyte Melville. The coloured illustra- 


tions by Mr. Lionel Edwards are as spirited and as 
horsy as the verses. 
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LEONARD 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
FIGHTING COCKS 


By HENRY BAERLEIN 8 
A. G. GaRDINER 7: —* No single quotation can do justi 
leligh 


the perfume | of this tful book, with its unfailing pny an 
laughing satire, its adventures and its fun.” 


AND HAVE NOT LOVE 


EVE OF SABA 

By LESTER RALPH 7/6 
The Times.—‘ There need be nothing but praise for Lester 
Ralph's new book . . . which must hold the most blasé novel 
reader.” 


LAND OF MOONSHINE 
By MARY L. PENDERED 7/6 


CONSTANCY 


By NORA KENT 7/6 


Author of “ The Greater Dawn,” etc. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


By FRANK RUTTER 6/- 


Charles Marriott in the Westminster Gazette says:—“It is as 
good a fulfilment of its title as one could wish to have.” 

P. G. Konody in The Observer says :—*‘ It contains illuminating 
essays on contempora art.’ 

Yorkshire Post:—‘‘ Will for some time to come * an unique 
place and supply information which one often seeks for in vain.” 


AUTHORSHIP 
By “A Well-known Author ” 6/- 


An invaluable guide to literary technique. 
Dery Gould , Says — —* It is extremely good a contains a lot 
of good advice.’ 


SAMUEL PEPYS: 


Administrator, Observer, Gossip. 


By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE 6/- 


“ Beachcomber” in the Daily Express says :—*‘ Eve lover of 
Pepys will enjoy this book.” ” 4 a 


GLIMPSES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By F. A. SHERWOOD 
Sunday Times :—‘ A very readable book.” 


THE ISLE OF 
VANISHING MEN 


By W. F. ALDER Illustrated. 8/6 
Daily Telegraph :—* Intensely interesting reading.” 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
MODEL AEROPLANES 


By FRANCIS A. COLLINS Illustrated. 8/6 


This excellent ift-book for boys covers all the phases of young 
People’s interest in the art and science of aeroplanes and gliders. 


THE BIRTH OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 


By HENRY BAERLEIN 
Two Volumes, with Map. 42/- 
The only complete history of the Yugo-Slavs. 


Illustrated. 18/- 


Devonshire Street, London, W.C. 


Jonathan Cape 


Reflections 
EDMOND X. KAPP 


A further series of drawings by the author of Pi 


comments 


er. 


ont 


VIES 
EDITION DE LUXE, 50 numbered and signed copies, 25s. 4 


Earlham 


PERCY LUBBOCK 


“ Every sentence is a joy to the reader.”—Times Lit. ~— 

Second Impression, 10s. 6d. 

By the same author, The Craft of Fiction, Fourth impression 
net. 


An 


* Uses his 
os day with 


Image of Shakespeare 


FRANK MATHEW 


quite extraordinary erudition in the literature of 


a nice judgment. 


A Farmer’s Life 


GEORGE BOURNE 


'—Manchester 


net, 


A new book by the author of The Bettesworth Book, etc. 


Illustrated from woodcuts by SrtepHen Bone. 750 numbered 
copies only for sale. 10s. 6d. net. 
Dethronements 
‘LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
‘* The whole book is splendid hester Guardian. 

Limited Edition out of print nt. 
Popular Edition: Boards, 3s. 6d. net; wrappers, 2s. Gd. net. 


Angels and Ministers 


A new edition of Mr. Housman’s pla 
and Character.” 


Reproductions of thirty-two of Mr. 
beautiful women. 
Kinc. 500 copies only for sale. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
With Illustrations by 


of Victorian Shade 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Fair Women 


E. O. HOPPE & RICHARD KING 


With an introductory essay by 


Hoppé’s photographs of 
25s. net. 


The Hour of Magic, and 


Other Poems 
W. H. DAVIES, 


Decorated by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


“It is rarely that material is 
enshrining ; or that it is so e 


it.”"—Saturday 


Babbitt is 
Weekly. 
3rd Large Imp. 


Review. 


Babbitt 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
a book that takes the reader by storm.”’ 


7s. 6d. 


Follow My Leader 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


remarkably clever and attractive study.” 


Supplement. 


The 


“Full of colour, grace and delicate movement.’ 


‘ost. 


Permeated 


upland.”"—Saturda 


Illustrated by 


Dancer of Shamahka 


ARMEN OHANIAN 


Literary 


rinted which deserves such an 
rined when it is deserving of 
7s. 6d. net. 


'—British 


net. 


6d. net. 


'—Morning 


6d. 


The Trail of the Elk 


M. FONHUS 
with the breath of the wild Norse forest 
Review. 
ARRY ROUNTREE. 6s. 


Star of Mercia 
BLANCHE DEVEREUX 


and 
net. 


Stories of Wales and the Marches. With 


Ernest Ruys. 


Women of the Hills 


HARRY TIGHE 


“ Like Zola, he is an emotional realist, and his ~ is 


coloured with romanticism.’’ 


ELE 


'—Birmingham Post. 7s. 


VEN GOWER ST., LONDON 


6d. net. 
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Mr. Maxwell Armfield’s beautiful colour-drawings 
give a rare distinction to The Armfields’ Animal Book 
(Duckworth, 8s. 6d. net). They remind me in part of 
the hard-cut clarity of a mediaeval illuminated manu- 
script, in part of the accurate feeling for nature which 
characterizes Japanese art. Mrs. Armfield (Constance 
Smedley) has written pleasant little stories, mainly in 
the style of Hans Andersen, to accompany them. Quite 
a different manner is adopted by Mr. H. Mortimer Bat- 
ten in his Romances of the Wild (Blackie, 10s. 6d. net), 
each of which describes an episode in the life—and too 
often the death—of some wild animal, otter or coyote, 
wild cat or curlew. It seems to me a mistake, in a 
book for children, to enlarge quite so much on the 
horrors of steel-traps, though no doubt Mr. Batten’s 
intention is the excellent one of giving his youthful 
readers a hatred for those abominable inventions. The 
illustrations in this case are by Mr. Warwick Reynolds 
whose admirable sense of balance in the handling of 
black and white is shown to great advantage in these 
spirited drawings of birds and beasts. 

Some extremely pretty drawings of flowers and 
children and elves, by Miss Hilda T. Miller and Miss 
Lilian A. Govey, are the best feature of The Pageant 
of the Flowers (Butterworth, 6s. net). The text, by 
Mr. W. H. Koebel, aims at giving English children 
some notion of the names and characteristics of the 
chief English flowers. 

Miss Netta Syrett’s Magic London (Butterworth, 6s. 
net), is a happily conceived attempt to interest children 
in the history of London by a combination of the learn- 
ing of Mr. Wheatley with the magic of ‘‘ E. Nesbit.’’ 
A fairy godmother transports the amiable little heroine 
back to Roman London and the ages of Dick Whit- 
tington, Shakespeare, Pepys and Dr. Johnson. Miss 
Helen Jacobs’s coloured plates and line drawings revive 
not only the costume but a share of the spirit of each 
dissolving view. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The Harley First Fifteen, by Hylton Cleaver (Milford, 6s. 
net), is a collection of stories that are mainly about one school 
—Harley. The author has refused to ‘‘ write down ’’ to his 
young readers, and he has justified this realization of their 
intelligence by producing some delightful character studies, 
without in any way losing the atmosphere of a_ thoroughly 
normal boys’ school. His technique is eminently suited to the 
writing of short stories. ‘ Comrades in Distress’ and ‘ The 
Unknown Quantity’ are full of captivating humour, while 
others relating to the more serious moments of a schoolboy’s 
life are no less interesting. It is illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


In The Musgrave Ranges, by Jim Bushman (Blackie, 6s. 
net), we follow the adventures of two Australian boys, Saxon 
Stobart and Robert Vaughan. The boys are on their way to 
join Saxon’s father, who is a cattle drover, and their chief 
anxiety is to reach him quickly, as they have reason to suspect 
that he is in difficulties. They are delayed by various causes, 
one being a tornado which destroys the railway communica- 
tions with their destination, and obliges them to continue their 
journey more slowly. When they reach the Musgrave Ranges, 
where Drover Stobart is, it is to find him the prisoner of one 
of the black tribes that inhabit the mountains, but by good 
luck they are enabled to rescue him. The book gives a 
detailed picture of life in the Australian bush. The illustra- 
tions are by Fred Leist, R.O.I. 


The Jackaroos, by Joseph Bowes (Milford, 6s. net), is another 
Australian story, and describes the life led by two boys who 
are sent to learn the business of stock-raising. Their work 
on the cattle run is of a kind to make them hardy and coura- 
geous, and as the story wears on they are involved in adven- 
tures which make these qualities valuable. We are told that 
the author’s personal experiences enable him to write of this 
life with such intimate knowledge. The illustrations, by 
Archibald Webb, are good, and in keeping with the vigorous 
character of the story. 


The Reasedale School Mystery. By David L. Smith. Illus- 
trated by H. M. Brock, R.I. (Blackie, 5s. net). The League 
of the Red Serpent makes trouble for a number of the boys 
at Reasedale School, and we feel that Marple, who is deter- 
mined to find out the identity of the league members, is a 
distinctly courageous person. He is not deterred by strong 
hints of vengeance, and continues his investigations with the 
zeal of a born detective, suffering several curious mishaps in 
the process. A prominent figure in the school is Mellor, the 
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Australian, who remains long enough t become 

favourite in spite of a Gensnnaiad start. Plenty. general 
ragging takes place, and the mysterious gang a. mild 
original ideas. some 


Thickthorn Camp. By Mark Harborough. 
K. M. Coales (Milford, 3s. 6d. net). tn a by 
actual possessors of a piece of ground are naturall fall 

excitement. The scouts of Thickthorn Camp are in this h “ 
position, thanks to the generosity of the Squire, and s apPy 
become immersed in the making of their camp. Before? 
long they discover a medicinal spring in their groun 
a sample of water to a chemist in the nearest town 
His analysis excites him so much that he determines to gai 
possession of the spring. As he does not know where ro 
and the scouts do not mean to let him know, he is at * 
serious disadvantage. In the battle of wits which follows the 
scouts get most of the triumphs of war. : 


ev 
id, and send 
to analyse, 


The Summer Camp; How to Find It, Lay It Out, and Run 
It. By A. D. Merriman, M.A. Illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams (Milford, 2s, 6d. net). Here is a practical hand- 
book for scouts which describes the construction of a cam: 
from its earliest beginnings. The first chapter discusses the 
selection of a site, along with map-reading and kindred 
and the remainder of the book goes thoroughly into the many 
subjects connected with camp life, even unto a cookery section, 
with recipes appended. The last chapter is on bridge-building, 
and has several diagrams showing the different types of bridge 
which it is possible to make. The diagrams throughout the 
book are excellent and clear. 


Easy Experiments in Science. By Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 
(Milford, 2s. 6d. net). This is a little book of simple experi- 
ments, illustrated by clearly drawn diagrams, and the author 
assures us that not one of the experiments leads either to a 
smell or an explosion. They deal with such things as the 
pressure of air, the properties of water, and mechanics. There 
is a chapter on magnets and electrified things, also one giving 
experiments with light and heat. It is a lucidly written 
treatise for beginners in science. 


Blackie’s Boys’ Annual (Blackie, 5s. net), specializes in a 
quantity of delightful stories for boys, and the subjects of the 
articles are pleasantly varied. They range from ‘ Going to Sea 
in a Tramp’ and ‘ To Lunch with the Laplanders,’ to ‘ Light. 
weight Camping ’ and ‘ Boxing for Youths.’ The articles are 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, and the stories by 
pen-and-ink and wash drawings—all of excellent quality. 


The Oxford Annual for Scouts, edited by Herbert Strang 
(Milford, 5s. net), has, in addition to a number of good stories, 
articles which are well chosen for scouts, such as ‘The Writings 
of the Wild,’ an illustrated description of the tracks of wild 
animals, ‘ The Night Sky,’ ‘ The Tide,’ ‘ Scouts of the Jungle,’ 
and many others of as interesting a kind. The volume is 
plentifully illustrated with black-and-white drawings and 
diagrams. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


The Kayles of Bushey Lodge. By Vera G. Dwyer (Milford, 
6s. net). The Kayles are Australians and the scene of the story 
is laid in Sydney. For some years the family has been mother- 
less and almost fatherless, and their domestic life is painfully 
casual. Of the three elder girls, only one has a fully developed 
conscience about home affairs, and the struggle to look after 
the housekeeping and continue her career as a musician 
proves almost too much for her. Her breakdown has the effect 
of helping Phyllis, the youngest sister, to conquer the extremely 
lazy temperament she has inherited from their father. In the 
apparent flippancy of Phyllis lies much of the lighter side of 
the story, combined with the youthful delusions of Nancy 
Chris, the children who are bent on matchmaking. It is an 
excellent study of young people. 


Who Was Jane? By Evelyn Sharp. Illustrated by Charles 
E. Brock (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). A  cleverly-written story. 
Dr. Chalfont believes that children learn much from being 
allowed to make mistakes, and his belief seems to be justified, 
for his children are sensible and independent. Jane, who 
makes a dramatic entry into the doctor’s house, is not always 
very sensible, but she is independent, and soon takes her place 
as one of the household. Who Jane really was is not divulged 
until the end of the book. the 
chapters makes the story lively, even after Janes 0 e 
of the duke’s daughter is finally discarded. The illustrations 
are skilful pen-and-ink drawings. 


The Hunter Children. By Natalie Joan. _ Illustrated by 
Grace Lodge and Mary Strange Reeve (Milford, 2s. “ net). 
Peggy Hunter and her young sisters are lucky in “= 
shapely legs and long pigtails, and quite a lot of other en —_ 
virtues and graces. They have a widowed mother who tr 


: ted, and an aunt who 
them as sensible people should be trea Misfortune throws 
aad she is only 
and her 


looks upon them as very unruly children. 
poor Peggy imto the clutches of this aunt, 
rescued by a dazzling piece of good fortune. Peggy 
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BATSFORD BOOKS 


of special interest and attraction 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1066-1799 


An illustrated account of the English People in their 
Everyday Life, of their Surroundings, their Belongings, 
their Occupations and Amusements. By MARJORIE 
and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Price 8/6 net each, or in 
one volume, price 16/6 net. 


Part 1—From the Conquest to 1499 


With 90 Illustrations and 3 Plates in Colour. 


Part 2—From the Year 1500 to 1799 

With 110 Illustrations and 4 Plates in Colour. 

A remarkable book that presents history in its true perspective. 
It is written in a style that resembles the talk of an interesting 
man to an interested boy, with pictures and plans full of illumi- 
nating detail. The result is a book that provides a background 
before which the cardboard figures of conventional history come 
alive and, like all good history, adds interest to the present; a 
rare gift for a boy, or for a man with a boy’s zest for knowing 
“how things worked.” 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE “‘ EVERYDAY LIFE ” 
SERIES 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE 


Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. . 
QUENNELL. Containing 128 pages, with 70 Illustrations and 
a Coloured Frontispiece. Price 5/- net. 

In this volume the authors have presented the oldest and 
longest period of man’s development as a connected story, full 
of human interest. We see the animals which man Tontat 
and fought; the family life of the cave mouth, and can trace 
the steady progress in the making of flint tools and the improve- 
ment of living. The authors indicate the relationship between 
the Old Stone Age and modern primitive races, and enable us 
to realise the way the early peoples lived and wandered, struggled, 
or vanished. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “ EVERYDAY 
LIFE” SERIES. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, 


BRONZE, AND EARLY IRON AGES 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. = 

UENNELL. 136 pages, with 90 Illustrations and 2 Coloured 

lates. Price §/- net. 

In this volume the story is shifted to about six thousand years 
ago and becomes intensely varied and r ore fascinating than any 
romance. The authors trace simply yet vividly, the steps of 
man’s endeavour, from unknown pioneers, who set going some 
great factors of human achievement. The racial types are shown, 
with implements, weapons, and vessels; their homes are recon- 
structed before our eyes, and we grasp something of their hopes 
and beliefs from the evidences of ceremonies. Recent dis- 
coveries have enabled the authors to visualize with much vivid- 
ness the very details of the equipment and processes by which 
the early smiths wrestled with their material, and to trace the 
coming of two other great factors—the magic of the weaving art, 
and the first use of the wheel. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUNCHAUSEN 


Retold by JOHN MARTIN. _ Illustrated by GORDON ROSS. 

A simplified version of the Baron’s marvellous adventures. 

ge gee 8 full-page Coloured Plates. 4to., cloth gilt. Price 
met. 


CALEB COTTONTAIL: wis ADVENTURES IN 


SEARCH OF THE COTTON PLANT 

Narrated and Illustrated by HARRISON CADY. With numer- 
ous illustrations in black and orange. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
Price 6s. 6d. net 


Messrs. Batsford will be happy to forward a new IIlus- 
trated Catalogue of their important illustrated Books on Art 
and Architecture, post free on receipt of application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., Publishers 94 High Holborn, London 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE’S 


EIGHTH £250 PRIZE NOVEL 


OPEN COMPETITION 


Messrs. A. M. Heath & Company, Ltd., have 
pleasure in announcing that they have been 
entrusted with the organisation of Mr. Melrose’s 
new Open Competition. Applications for entry 
forms and full particulars should be made imme- 
diately to A. M. HEATH & Co., Ltd., 7 Golden 
House, Great Pulteney Street, London, W.1. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


ELIZABETH ANN’S DELIGHT. By MAUD DOWSON. 
Illustrated in Colours by ETHEL F. EVERETT. 6s. net. 

HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK. By LUCY SPRAGUE 
MITCHELL. Illustrated by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN 
LOON. 5s. net. 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND OF VERSE. Gathered by 
GRACE RHYS. With Coloured Illustrations by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By WILLIAM CANTON. 
Illustrated by T. H. ROBINSON. 5s. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS. With Illustrations in 
Colour by HERBERT COLE. 6s. net. 


THE SUNSET OF THE HEROES, or Stories from Greek and 
Roman Mythology. Colour Illustrations by HERBERT 


COLE. 7s. 6d. net. 

GULLIVER’S TRA- 
VELS. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR RACK- 
HAM. Qs. net. 


THE SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON. With 
Coloured and many 
Line Illustrations by 
CHARLES’  FOLK- 
ARD. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF DON QUIXOTE. 
Adapted for children. 
Illustrations by W. 
HEATH ROBINSON. 
Coloured Cover De- 
sign. 7s. 6d. net. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
With Coloured Front- 
ispiece. Title - page 
and Illustrations by 
J. AYTON SYMING- 
TON. 7s. 6d. net. 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
TALES. With Illus- 
trations by the 
BROTHERS ROBIN- 
SON. 7s. 6d. net. 

LAZY MATILDA AND OTHER TALES. By KATHERINE 
PYLE With 173 Illustrations. 5s, net. 

THE LAUGHING LION AND OTHER STORIES. By 
ADELAIDE PEARSON. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Illustrations by WINIFRED BROMHALL. 5s. net. 

YOUNGSTERS. Collected Poems of Childhood. By BURGES 
JOHNSON. Illustrated by ROLLIN CRAMPTON. 6s. net 


A SELECTION FROM 


THE KINGS TREASURIES j 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 


THE WATER BABIES. Abridged and Edited by LUCY 
MENZIES. 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Selected from the 
Complete Work. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By NATH- 
ANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


BLACK BEAUTY. By ANNA SEWELL. 
LUCY KEMP WELCH. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS (Selections). Illustrated by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. 
STORIES FROM THE ILIAD. 


BEE: PRINCESS OF THE DWARFS. Illustrated by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE HEROES. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE and JACKANAPES. By 
MRS. J. H. EWING. 


TALES for CHILDREN 


FROM MANY LANDS. 
With Coloured Plates by RACKHAM, ANNING BELL, 
The Brothers ROBINSON, etc., etc. 


Each 128 pp. Eight Coloured Plates. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED LIST. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


Illustrated by 
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sisters capture the affection of the reader, and the only thing 
to cavil at is the fact that an illustrator has forgotten the 
length of Peggy’s legs—Peggy was a tall girl of fifteen. 


Kathleen's Adventure. By Brenda Girvin. Illustrated by 
H. R. Millar (Milford, 6s. net). When the fateful pink envelope 
has been stolen from the pink ham in which it lay hidden, 
ikathleen begins to play the part of amateur detective with 
professional skill. Her adventures are really breathless and 
the difficulties in her path sufficient to daunt most people. 
Nevertheless, she triumphs, and in addition she gets a quite 
unexpected reward. All who have followed her adventures 
will be glad of this, as she had a very rough time before the 
thief was caught. ‘The illustrations are attractive and show 
that the dramatic side of the story has been considered. 


Just a Jolly Girl, by E. L. Haverfield (Milford, 6s. net), is a 
thoughtfully written story about a group of schoolgirls. Stella, 
the heroine, has been sent to school at the age of fourteen, 
after a childhood spent in the company of a very old- 
fashioned governess, and she finds it hard to settle down to 
modern school life. In time she shakes off the depressing 
effect of her early training, helped by several thrilling events, 
the most startling of which is the disappearance of one of her 
school-fellows. In the end she turns out to be ‘ Just a jolly 
girl!’ The characters of all the girls are well drawn, and 
they shape their own and each other’s destinies in a manner 
true to life. The illustrations are by Gordon Browne, R.1. 


Dimsie Moves Up Again. By Dorita Fairlie Bruce (Milford, 
6s. net). As the title suggests, this is a school story and one 
in which events move briskly. Dimsie is only fifteen, but her 
vitality makes her a prominent figure in the life of the school. 
Her activities include the finding of a Vandyck in one of the 
school attics, and the subsequent rescue of this picture when 
it is stolen by three enterprising Americans. She chooses a 
roundabout way of rescuing it, but gains her object and an 
exciting adventure. Dimsie will be as popular with young 
readers as with her school-fellows. The colour plates, by 
Gertrude Demain Hammond, are wonderfully realistic and 
truthful illustrations. 


Monitress Merle. By Angela Brazil. Illustrated by Treyer 
Evans (Blackie, 5s. net). Merle and Mavis Ramsay have been 
introduced to the public in a previous book, and this continua- 
tion of their story will no doubt be welcomed. Interest is 
divided between the affairs of the Devonshire school, and the 
home life of the day girls. Beata and Romola, the two beauti- 
ful daughters of an artist, and Fay, the American girl, are 
among the newcomers in this book, which goes on merrily to 
an almost grown-up conclusion. 


Another story by Angela Brazil is The School in the South 
(Blackie, 6s. net). This school is for English girls and English- 
speaking girls from various parts of the Empire and from 
America, but it is situated in Italy. Needless to say, the girls 
have a very good time and the foreign environment lends an 
added interest to their school life. The spirited illustrations are 
by W. Smithson Broadhead. 


The 
by M. 


Happy Adventurers. By Lady Middleton. Illustrated 
V. Wheelhouse (Blackie, 6s. net). A pretty story in 
which a little girl and her brother slip back into the past 
(about 1878) and play with children of that time. These other 
children live in Australia, so not only is there the difference 
between the generations to amaze the modern Molly and Dick, 
but also the different customs of the new country. They have 
some happy times in the sunny Australian climate, and the 
supreme thrill comes when Hugh, the Australian boy, who is 
now middle-aged, comes to see the children’s grandmother and 
aunt. The idea is well carried out, and has resulted in a good 
book for children. The Victorian atmosphere is delightfully 
evident in the illustrations. 


A Little Rhodesian. By Margaret Batchelor (Milford, 3s. 
net). The little Rhodesian is a very solitary little girl of 
eleven, and when the story opens she is living with her rather 
indifferent father and her invalid aunt. They are both too 
absorbed with other things to pay her much attention, and 
when it is decided that she shall live for a time with another 
young aunt, Gwenda is quite excited at the prospect. Sad to 
say, the result of this visit is not altogether happy, and Gwenda 
finally finds herself in the home of a dreaded great-uncle. This, 
however, proves to be a haven for Gwenda, and the great-uncle 
shows a kindness and consideration for her welfare that none 
of her other relations seemed capable of showing. Gwenda is 
left with quite a reasonable prospect of happiness—a relief to 
us, for she is really rather a nice little girl. 


Uncle Tom’s Scrape. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. Illus- 
trated by R. H. Brock (Blackie, 5s. net). Uncle Tom is 
rather young to be an uncle, and when he takes his niece and 
nephew to live with him without first consulting his tyrannical 
housekeeper, he is inclined to think that he is in a scrape. 
An unusual flow of courage comes to his aid, and he carries 
off his misdeed with a high hand, thereby securing the respect 
of his young relatives. They are Irish, with the proverbial 
Irish vivacity, and soon the English household has taken them 
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to its heart. Brideen, who is nearly thirteen, is a 
girl, who intends to make good use of the fortune ait. 
pectedly falls to her share. ex- 


Meg of the Brownies. By Margaret Stuart Lane. Bilis 
trated by Gordon Browne, R.1., and Mary Strange Reeve (Mil 
ford, 2s, 6d. net). Meg is a second-class Brownie and her cider 
sister Lucy is a patrol leader. They live in the country, in a 
lovely old farmhouse, and their interests and adventures are 
country ones. Meg’s sympathies are aroused on behalf of Ellen 
Glaysher, a lonely child whose father is prejudiced against the 
Brownies, and who has to be left out of much of the fun 
Eventually the Brownies unite to save Mr. Glaysher’s crop of 
apples, thus melting his heart, and Ellen is allowed to join the 
Pack. 


Mrs, Strang’s Annual for Girls (Milford, 5s. net) contains the 
usual selection of stories about lively school-girls, stories of 
adventure in foreign lands, a good historical romance and arti- 
cles on all sorts of subjects. An article on ‘ The Art of Singing 
Ballads,’ by Jean Stirling Mackinlay, will interest everyone, 
whether they are musical or not, it is so full of practical 
advice. ‘ Enamelling and Hall-marking’ is also an article of 
special interest. Some of the stories about camps seem to be 
the record of real experiences. The habit of having a story 
illustrated by more than one artist is hardly to be commended. 
It is worrying to anyone who looks at the illustrations, and 
presumably they are there to be looked at. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A wide choice awaits the purchaser of books for smail 
children, whether he seeks the picture-book proper, or the 
story-book to which pictures are added. As an example of 
the first kind, Pierrot and Harlequin, by Plumereau (Duckworth, 
2s. 6d. net), is particularly successful because the pictures alone 
tell the story as plainly and as dramatically as possible. In 
their bold and expressive outline and brilliant colour, all the 
outstanding facts are visible at the first glance. At the second 
glance comes realization of much amusing detail. It is scarcely 
necessary to turn to the opposite page for enlightenment, but 
you may read the story there in large black type. If the 
pictures had been done by an artist unskilled in expression and 
subtlety, the text would be useful, being also very simple in 
expression. They both tell a stirring little story of the strife 
and jealousy which arose in a toyshop when Pierrot came to 
stay there. By the great tact of Columbine, and her skill with 
the needle, tragedy is averted. 


Of a different type, but quite as delightful in its way, is 
My Favourite Nursery Rhymes, edited by S. J. Looker, with 
illustrations by Maud Tindal Atkinson (O’Connor, 7s. 6d. net). 
A great many different rhymes are collected here, some general 
favourites, and others not very well known. There are over 
a hundred and forty rhymes altogether, illustrated by fifty 
pen-and-ink drawings and twelve colour plates. These generous 
quantities allow of great variety, and apart from that the 
illustrations are of high merit, being distinguished by a good 
and unaffected style of draughtsmanship, and a welcome purity 
of colour. The daintiness and gaiety of china figures seem to 
have inspired the colour plates, and we do not often see draw- 
ings so completely in harmony with our English nursery rhymes. 
The child who gets this book will some day have some charming 
memories. 


illustrated book is Sing Song Stories, by 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson, illustrated by Anne Anderson and 
Alan Wright (Milford, 3s. 6d. net). It is a series of little 
fairy stories told by an old woman to a princess who cannot 
sleep, and to which the fanciful illustrations are admirably 
adapted. 


The Darling Book (Milford, 3s. 6d. net) is one suitable for 
young children, and consists of verses by Natalie Joan a ; 
brightly coloured pictures by Millicent Sowerby. Others o 
the same kind are—A Child’s Posy (Blackie, 2s. 6d. net), a 
varied collection of little poems and 
several coloured pages, and numbers amongst its co 
Florence eect, le Pope and V. H. Friedlaender, and 
Tales and Pictures and Games to Play (Blackie, 3s. 6d. net), 
in which perhaps the most striking items are the ‘ Games . 
Play.’ These little articles describe the way to make _ 
shapes out of fruits and nuts, and dolls’ furniture out of : ings 
that are usually thrown away—such as old match — 
Amongst other books for children published by Messrs. Blac - 
are—Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 5s. net, an attractively-boun 
collection of stories and verses by popular writers; including 
Natalie Joan, Maurice Clifford and Agnes Grozier ge 
It is profusely illustrated by drawings in 
colour. A particularly pretty colour plate is 
Appleton, and other good ones are by Nina K. Brisley, toile 
L. Brisley and V. E. Jenkins. Poems and Pictures 3y — 
People, 2s. net, a small book of verses with — pense 
tions. Jack Horner’s Tea-Shop—a book of gene ec 
to cut out and play with, printed on stiff 
the Cuddley Doll, by H. G. C. Marsh Lambert, 6d. ne Pacer 
on being opened proves to be one stiff sheet of 
and bearing a pictured record of Chubby’s doings on eac . 


Another prettily 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Liv 


XMAS GIFI BOUKS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

MARGOT ASQUITH—Vol. li 

Now Published. 

. NS” OF LADY SUSAN 
INDISCRETIY 


“Full of interest. An amusing and entertaining book.”—Evening 
—.,. of interest makes Lady Susan Townley’s book of recollections 
n appealing volume.” —Evening News. 

ar Will attract a wide public.”-—Daily Express. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN and His Wife 
By 


25s. net. 


A. M. W. STIRLING. 
“The biography is full of charm.’’—Pall Mall and Globe. 


Illustrated. 25s. net. 


TEX: 
A Cha,ter in the life of Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
By STEPHEN McKENNA. 


“A model of what such memoirs ought to be."’—Bookman. 


10s. 6d. net. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. 

“ larly fluent in style, and for the most part expansively eulogistic, 
Sdg ocmat quotations in each case. The six poets are Mr. Masefield, Mr. 
Kipling, Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Maurice Baring, Mr. Alfred Noyes, and 
Mr. John Drinkwater.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

‘Here is a pleasant book . . . he has much to say that is of interest.” 


—Sunday Times. 
With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LONDON SPY By THOMAS BURKE. 
Author of ‘ Limehouse Nights,’ * London Nights,’ etc. 

“A very pleasant, gossipy volume about London . . . nota guide-book, 
but we are not sure that it has not more really useful information . . . 
jn it than nine guide-books out of ten.” —Daily ews. 
Second Impression. First edition sold out on day of publication. 
Four-Colour Jacket. 7s. 6d. net. 


DUSTY STAR _ By OLAF BAKER. 
“A vivid and realistic tale of Indian tribes on the Western prairies, with 
many sidelights on their customs and superstitions.’—Times Literary Supple- 


nt, 
Colour Jacket. 7s. 6d. net. 


NO. 87 By HARRINGTON HEXT. 

“A remarkably clever book.”"—Sunday Times. 

“There is a strong hint from the publishers that ‘ Harrington Hext’ is a 
nom de plume which should not disguise the real author from ‘ thousands of 
readers who have admired the books published under his name.’ That is as 
may be. As a piece of scientific imagination, ‘ No. 87’ can stand on its 
own feet.”"—Daily Mail. 
Four-Colour Jacket. 6s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


THE ROYAL ROAD LIBRARY 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Line. 6s. net. per Vol. 
THE CARL EWALD BOOKS. 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
6. THE POND 

Carl Ewald’s expert knowledge discovers a world of comedy and tragedy 
in what seems a mere commonplace placid pond. 

1. TWO-LEGS. 

2. THE OLD WILLOW TREE and other stories. 

THE W. H. KOEBEL BOOKS. 


7. THE PAGEANT OF THE FLOWERS 
This book should become a popular classic for children. 
5. THE BUTTERFLIES’ DAY. 

THE NETTA SYRETT BOOKS. 


8. MAGIC LONDON 

Miss Netta Syrett’s story of London for children is at once good history 
and a most delightful fairy tale. 

3, TOBY AND THE ODD BEASTS. 

4.RACHEL AND THE SEVEN WONDERS. 


By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. 
ANIMAL CURIOSITIES 


“An excellent present.”"—Saturday Review. 
MARVELS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 


“Illustrated by 45 striking photographs from life.’—Scotsman. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. met each. 


PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT 

By CAPTAIN GWATKIN-WILLIAMS, C.M.G., R.N. 
“The story of this romance is one of the most romantic and fascinating 
‘pisodes of the War.’’—Times. 
New Illustrated Edition. 5s. net, 


REBECCA: Not a Moral Tale 
Rhymes by C. H. D. GIGLTOLI. Pictures by I. GIGLIOLI. 


2s. 6d. net. 
15 BEDFORD: §T-LONDON W.C.2° 


“Cheery jingle and amusing little pictures.”"—Graphic. 


Books for Children 


DON 
QUIXOTE 


Based on Shelton’s  Transla- 
tion of 1620. Edited with an 
Essay by J. B. TREND, and 
{llustrated with 25 Drawings in 
colour and 61 in black-and-white 
by JEAN DEBBOSSCHERE. 2ls. net. 

British Weekly.— This truly magnificent gift book.” 

Daily Graphic.—*M, de Bosschere has done his part brilliantly.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* Beautifully got up, and the type delightfully 
clear. . . The publishers can fairly claim that it is a volume 
of solid literary work.” 


DOWN-ADOWN - DERRY 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. A Volume of Fairy 

Poems. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white 

by DOROTHY P. LATHROP. lds. net. (Also 

325 copies on hand-made paper, signed by the 

Author.) 

Dundee Advertiser—* Here is of all desirable things a big book 
of fairy poems by Walter de la Mare. . . . These quaint love- 
linesses are not to be interpreted by the joinery of literary critic- 
ism; the essence of their allurement is like the scent and gossamer 
of a dewy morning and the feel of moonlight.” 

British Weekly.—* Nothing could be lovelier than the two 
poems with which the book opens. . . . Each poem is deli- 
cately illustrated in pén and ink or colour, and when we say that 
the artist has accurately interpreted the spirit of the poems we 
know that Miss D. P, Lathrop will desire no higher praise.” 


JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK 


Rendered into English by Y. T. OZAKI. With a 

double coloured frontispiece by TAKE SATO, also 

many illustrations in black-and-white. 7/6 net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* A beautiful book. . . The illustrations 
are equally delightful, having all the delicacy of line we are 
uce d to i with the best Japanese draughtsmanship.”’ 


UNDERSTOOD BETSY 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegrapk.— Anything better worth reading than Miss 
Canfield's description of how a small, coddled, city-bred child 
went to live on a farm and turned into a strong, healthy, happy 
human being has yet to come our way.” 


PEACOCK PIE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE, 
Heath Robinson. 10s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S DAY 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. Illustrated by Will 
and Carine Cadby. 5s. net. 


SOME BRITISH BALLADS 


Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 10s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 


SHE BLOWS 


A Whaling Story by W. J. HOPKINS. 

10s. 6d. net. 

J. B. B. in The Nation and Atheneum.—* Mr. Hopkins’s title 
suggests a book for boys, and so it is; he will be a very old 
who does not rejoice over it. In beginning a lengthy record of 
whale hunts, one might be, and reasonably enough so, apprehen- 
sive of a too bounteous feast of perilous encounters a hair- 
breadth escapes; but there is neither sameness nor surfeit. The 
eight illustrations are of a quality, and exhibit a knowledge of the 
subject, rarely fou in the artistic contribution to a volume 
of this sort. I am_ not going to compare ‘ She Blows’ with 
*‘ Moby Dick’ and ‘ The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot’’; I am goin 
to keep it on the handy shelf beside them—three of the best, a 
different.” 

The Daily News.— This is a most admirable book of adven- 
ture. Mr. Hopkins writes with a simplicity and directness which 
recall Captain Marryat, and he evidently knows as much about 
whalers and their habits as the late Mr. Frank Bullen.” 


A SON OF COURAGE 


A Canadian Story of Youth, by A. P. McKISHNIE. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—*‘ A novel of a type too seldom met with nowadays. 
. . . A good, healthy story, its simplicity and | ness 
will appeal to the average reader.”’ 


THE ALL ELECTRIC AGE 
By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Electric Review.— Neither a text-book nor a fiction, it is as 
instructive as the former and as interesting as the latter, and 
should have a large sale.” 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
LONDON :: BOMBAY :: SYDNBY 


Illustrated by W. 


Illustrated. 
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Slightly educational, but distinctly attractive, are the books 
known as * ‘Lhe twin Series ’ (Cape, each Gs. net). The Scotch 
lwins, The Irish Twins, The Cave Twins, and The Eskimo 
twins are written and illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
We are told that they are used as school readers throughout 
America, and that they have achieved great popularity there. 
They are, in fact, very brightly written stories of children in 
the various environments suggested by the titles. The author’s 
illustrations are vigorous and well drawn. 


The Ewing Book, edited by E. M. Allsop (Bell, 2s. 6d. net), 
is intended for a reading book, and is composed of extracts 
from Mrs. Ewing’s books. Parts of the stories of ‘ Jacka- 
napes,’ ‘ Jan of the Windmill,’ and ‘ Lob lie-by-the-fire ’ are 
included in the selection, and it is likely to fulfil the hope of 
its editor, and arouse in children the desire to read more of this 
author’s work. 


The Fairies Help Me to Read, by Margaret Tempest (Mil- 
ford, 6d. net), is a very well-printed little book of first words. 
The letters are of good shape and clear, and the fairies that 
decorate the pages are lightly enough drawn not to interfere 
with the legibility of the words. 


The Pond. By Carl Ewald. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, and illustrated by Warwick 
Reynolds (Thornton Butterworth, 6s. net). This is an illumi- 
nating account of life as it is lived in a pond, and as it is 
seen through the eyes of a reed-warbler. A young reed-warbler 
and his wife build their nest in the reeds, and by the time 
their eggs are hatched, Mrs. Reed-Warbler has no illusions left 
about her neighbours, who live by preying on each other. Life 
is uncertain for everyone, and a diminished family of reed- 
warblers fly away when the cold weather comes. The illus- 
trations are both decorative and full of convincing detail. 


Maya: The Adventures of a Little Bee, by Waldemar Bonsels. 
Translated by Charlotte Remfry-Kidd (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net). 
Maya’s career is full of incident, as might be expected. Her 
meetings and conversations with other insects, the perils from 
which she escapes, and her joy in the beauty of the world, 
are all recorded here, up to the time when she proves herself 
a faithful member of the hive. An interesting and educational 
book with excellent illustrations by L. R. Brightwell. 


Rudyard Kipling’s story of The Elephant’s Child (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net), appears as the basis of a painting 
book. The illustrations are in the form of full-page colour 
plates opposite the uncoloured line drawing. Both line and 
colour are good, and apart from the unfailing charm of the 
story it can be recommended as a painting book. 


In Us, by Cecil Aldin (Milford, 3s. 6d. net), we discover that 
a Scotch terrier puppy has been the model for some very 
amusing drawings. The tale of his youthful indiscretions is a 
happy one, in spite of the dread shadow of a policeman that 
fell across his path. 


Tinker, Tailor; A Child’s Guide to the Professions, by A. P. 
Herbert (Methuen, 3s, 6d. net), is illustrated by George Mor- 
row, and if it should fail to interest any child, it will most 
certainly entrance his parent. An exquisite humour pervades 
the verses, some of which have already appeared in Punch, 
and Mr. Morrow’s drawings are in his very best vein. Old 
and young alike will enjoy the drawings which show us the 
chemist’s coloured bottles being used at last. 


Three Naughty Children. Written by Orlo Williams. 
Illustrated by J. R. Monsell (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net). Doh, 
Mi and Soh are the children of King Piccolo and Queen 
Harpsichordia of Trombonia. King Piccolo finds that they are 
growing troublesome and obstreperous, and decides that they 
must travel for a year. So the royal children ride away, each 
on a fairy steed and accompanied by a pack-horse bearing an 
enchanted picnic basket amongst other things. This, of course, 
minimizes the hardships of the journey, but they encounter a 
few trials during their visits to Gramaphonia, The Waltz Moun- 
tains and the Wunn Steppes, and they return greatly strengthened 
in character. This ingenious story is excellently and profusely 
illustrated by pen-and-ink drawings supplemented by two colours. 


The Goldfish Bowl, by Phyllis Austin (Hutchinson, 6s. net), 
is a tale of fairy adventure. The story starts with Peggy and 
Timothy being made to feel quite desperate by the severity of 
the two great-aunts who are temporarily in charge of them. 
One night, after the kind Boodles had crept im to tell them a 
story, and has himself had to suffer the indignity of being 
enclosed in the grandfather clock when the aunts came back to 
the mursery unexpectedly, the twins find themselves involved in 
a series of fascinating adventures at the bottom of the sea, 
which they reach by way of the goldfish bowl. There is 
imagination both in the writing of the story and in the plentiful 
illustrations by Charles Robinson, who does this kind of thing 
so very well. It is a pretty book in every way. 


In Barbara in Pixie-Land, by Harry E. Chapman (Cape, 5s. 
net), we follow Barbara’s adventures in Cornwall on one moon. 
light night, and find them entertaining. She has encounters 
with giants, dragons and pixies, and in most of them Barbara 
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‘mainly about farm life and the animals on the farm. 
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comes off best. The pixies are decided difficul 

deal with, they are so distressingly i 
know what kind of people they are. If pixies on pd 
clever at wriggling out of things, Barbara’s talent yy “4 
gaining would have brought her great riches, _ 
illustrated by Gladys M. Rees, whose black-and-white aie ily 
coloured drawings are extremely decorative. gaily 


The Flame Flower, by Phyllis Saunders (Thornt 
worth, 6s. net), is a romantic fairy tale py 
princess and a cross king. From her greenwood refy, _— 
princess sets out on a long and difficult quest for the leat 3 
luck of the royal family. There are many adventures { 
before the happy ending comes. The illustrations in pad 
and-white and in colour, are by Hilda T. Miller. : 


Poum: The Adventures of a Little Boy (Phi 
is translated from the of hers 
by Bérengére Drillien, and illustrated by Kathleen W — 
Poum’s experiences, in the period between babyhood and school. 
days, make a fascinating chronicle, as interesting to the middle. 
aged and the aged as it will be to children. It is, we are told, 
autobiographical, and in that lies a great measure of its charm. 
It is intensely real. The illustrator has given us an additional 
joy by forsaking the beaten paths of those who illustrate and 
producing some really delightful drawings for the colour plates 


A rather eerie, but undoubtedly enthralling story, is T i 
Jars, by M. R. James (Arnold, 6s. net). Ay title ress 
is described as being ‘‘ more or less of a fairy tale.” The 
narrator accidentally discovers the five jars, and afterwards, 
according to directions, he anoints with their contents his eyes, 
ears, tongue, forehead and chest. After each anointing he 
becomes aware of all manner of things usually hidden from 
mortals. He understands, for instance, the ruminations of the 
cat who watches him as he eats his dinner. He sees the swarm 
of little people who live upon his lawn. Other beings even 
more unheard of cross his path, and danger threatens him more 
than once. He relates the story in the manner of one who is 
prepared for anything, however preposterous, and achieves a 
weird effect. The illustrations are interesting as drawings, and 
are as uncanny as the tale. 


Doctor Dolittle. Written and illustrated by Hugh Lofting 
(Cape, 6s. net). This is an exceedingly quaint story, told with 
a restrained humour, and illustrated in the same spirit. When 
Doctor Dolittle finds his human patients deserting him because 
of the startling proximity of his animal patients, he takes it 
lightly. Then his parrot is very kind to him, and teaches him 
the animals’ language. After this his success as an animal 
doctor is so great that it reaches the ears of a tribe of monkeys 
who are in the grip of a deadly epidemic. The doctor’s most 
thrilling adventures begin when he goes to save them, and 
his affectionate patients and ex-patients follow him to the ends 
of the earth. The ending is splendid, and we feel glad that 
the doctor is able to settle down in comfort. The drawings, of 
which there are quite a mumber, are extremely funny, in a 
quiet way. 


Billy Barnicoat. By Greville Macdonald. Illustrated by 
Francis D. Bedford (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d. net). One stormy 
night, over a hundred years ago, Billy was cast up on the 
Cornish coast, and became the adopted child of a fisherman 
and his wife A great many Cornish superstitions are woven 
into Billy’s adventures with mermaids. His real life on ¢ry 
land is perhaps the most interesting part of the story, and the 
discovery of his identity, with his decision to remain in the 
fisherman’s home, is a dramatic finish. The illustrations are 
imaginative drawings, well suited to the story. 


Doris and David All Alone. By Elizabeth Marc (Princess 
Nusrat). Illustrated by Charles Robinson (Hutchinson, 6s. 
net). Doris and David have a very absent-minded father. 
When he is obliged to go abroad suddenly he writes to the 
children’s aunts, asking them to take over his responsibilities 
as far as the children are concerned. Unfortunatelv he forgets 
to post the letter, and Doris and David find many days passing 
without any communication from their aunts. They are thrown 
entirely on their own resources, and complications follow thick 
and fast. After many trials and exciting episodes, their affairs 
are set right in the happiest way possible, and their irresponsible 
father is no longer their sole custodian. 


Three smaller books by Elizabeth Marc are published by 
Hutchinson at 2s. 6d. net each. Tosh and Tim is the story of 
a little boy and his dog, and is illustrated by Christian M. Ade 
and Hilda Cowham. Timothy Tinkles describes the adventures 
of a little black kitten who indignantly left the people who tied 
a bell round his neck. It is illustrated by L. R. Brightwell. 
Conrad the Cock tells of one who likewise goes forth on an 
adventurous journey and courts excitement. The illustrations 
are by H. S. Foxwell. 


Prince and Rover of Cloverfield Farm, by Helen Fuller Orton 
(Duckworth, 5s. net), is a pleasant little book for young — 
well illustrated by Hugh Spencer, with drawings printed in 
black and one colour. 
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§.P.C.K. BOOKS 
FOR GIFTS 


BATH 

“The Story of the English Towns 
By CONSTANCE SPENDER and EDITH THOMP- 
SON. With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST, AS 


SEEN BY THE PRIMITIVE MASTERS 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With Fourteen Full- 
page Reproductions of Famous Pictures. 6s. 


A THOUSAND MILES FROM A 

POST OFFICE or Twenty Years’ Life and Travel 
in the Hudson’s Bay Regions. 
By the Right Rev. J. LOFTHOUSE, late Bishop of 
Keewatin. With a Preface by the "ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. With Twelve Illustrations and 
One Map. 6s. 


ECCLESIASTES 
Rendered into English Verse, by F. CRAWFORD 
BURKITT, D.D., F.B.A. 1s. 6d. 


ALLNUTT OF DELHI 
By CECIL H. MARTIN, M.A. With Four IIlus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


(A record of 38 years’ service in the mission field.) 


FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT 
By W. E. FROST. Cloth boards. 6s. 


+ dvd to boys at a preparatory school. All who 
have to teach boys will value this book.) 


THE ALBIGENSIAN HERESY 
By the Rev. H. J. WARNER, B.D. 3s. 6d. 


(A competent monograph upon a subject of poignant 
interest hitherto somewhat neglected by historians.) 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND 
Votume II, 1485-1688. By A. D. GREENWOOD. 
With Sixteen Illustrations and Seven Maps. 7s. 6d. 
[In the press 
(The social and economic background of the Reforma- 
tion struggles receives special attention.) 


A LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
With Twelve Coloured Pictures and many Black-and- 
White Illustrations. 4s. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


LONDON: S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE KING OF THE SNAKES 


And Other Folk-lore Stories from Uganda. By Mrs. 
GEORGE BASKERVILLE. Pictorial Paper Covers, 
1s. With Four Illustrations, Cloth Boards, 2s. 


A YEAR OF ADVENTURE 

By ROBERT DE MONTJOIE RUDOLF. 

The scene is laid in Ceylon during the Napoleonic 
Wars. 3s. 6d. 


TWO ON THE TRAIL 
By E. E. COWPER. 
A Story of Canada Snows. 3s. 


WESTCOTE TOWERS 
By MARJORIE C. BARNARD. 
A School Story. 3s. 


THE PURPLE ROSE 
By ANNE FORRESTER. 
A Story of Italy in the Fifteenth Century. 2s. 


An Illustrated List of Books for Boys and Girls from 
Six to Sixteen may be had post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY 
Edited by R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. 
Complete in Six Volumes, containing over 3,000 pages. 
With very numerous Coloured Plates and more than 2,000 
Wood Engravings. Re-issue now ready. Super royal 8vo. 


Style I. In Six Volumes. Cloth gilt, bevelled 


boards. Sold in sets only ... £5 5 0 
Style II. In Six Volumes. Half-morocco, 
gilt top. Sold in sets only ... ga 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY has an acknow- 
ledged position as the best general work on the subject. 
Comprehensive in scope, accurate in detail, and fully and 
truthfully illustrated by the most famous portrayers of 
animal life in all its forms, it is known throughout the 
world as a reference work of the highest value. 

*** The Royal Natural History ’ must be accepted as the 
best popular work on the subject that has been published 
in the English language.’’—The Field. 


By T. A. COWARD 
BIRD HAUNTS AND NATURE MEMORIES 

By T. A. COWARD, M.Sc., F.Z.S, F.E.S., M.B.O.U., 
Author of ** The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs,” 
etc. 

With a Frontispiece Illustration by Archibald Thorburn, 
and numerous full-page Photographic Illustrations espe- 
cially produced for this work, with a designed wrapper in 
full Colours. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt. 7s. 6d 


By L. LESLIE BROOKE 
RING 0’ ROSES 

With 32 full-page Coloured Plates and 64 pages of 
Original Black-and-White Pictures in the Text,  Illus- 
trating many of the most Popular Favourites among the 
Nursery Rhymes. Size, 10 by 8, with cover — ey 
the Artist, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


The above is uniform in style and character an bn 
Artist’s well-known Volume— 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK also published at 7s. 64 


and from these Two Volumes there are issued— 


LESLIE BROOKE'S CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Each Illustrated with 16 full-page Coloured Plates and 
many Illustrations in the Text. Size, 10 by 8, art paper 
boards, bevelled, cloth back. 


I. THE STORY OF THREE 
AND TOM THUM 


II. THE GOLDEN AND THE story 
THE THREE BEARS ove 0d. 


III. A NURSERY RHYME PICTURE BOOK. "No. 
5s. 


IV. A NURSERY RHYME PICTURE BOOK. No. - 
5s. 


By MARIAN JACK 
BROWNIE IN CHRISTMAS LAND 

With numerous Original Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by the Author. Size, 8 by 6} ins., with 
coloured inlay picture cover, art paper boards. 2s. 6d. 


By BEATRIX POTTER 
CECILY PARSLEY'S NURSERY RHYMES 

With numerous Illustrations in Colour. Size, 5 by bi 
art paper boards, flat back Is. 

A new volume by the Author of ‘‘ PETER RABBIT ” 4 
always a literary event hailed with joy by the young folks 
in the nursery world. 


LAWSON WOOD'S PICTURE BOOKS 


An entirely New Series of Six Humorous Picture Books for 
Children, 

THE TALE 

Each Illustrated throughout in Colour. Size, 8 by 7, 
limp boards, with picture cover. 1s. Od, each. 
THE WOOLLY-CUDDLE. THE COCKAROOSTER. 
GRANNY WUMPUS. UNCLE FLOPPLE. 
THE WEEJUM. THE SNORK. 


Worthy successors to the celebrated and popular—MR. 
BOOKS, MRS. BOOKS, and RUMMY TALES—by the 
same artist. 


Our Publications include the inimitable works of Edward 
Lear, Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, 
L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix Potter, Lawson Wood, H. M. 
Brock, and others whose art and genius have brightened and 
refined the lives of children of all ages. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD., 1 BEDFORD COURT, W.C.2 
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Saturday XX 


“THE FAT WOMAN” 


By BarsBara O. WALBROOK 
(All Rights Reserved) 


““ She loosed the bar, she slid the bolt, she opened the door 
anon, 
And a grey bitch-wolf came out of the dark, and fawned 
on the Only Son.” 
—RupyarpD KiIpLinc. 


N the dark, over-furnished room behind her shop 
| in Westbourne Grove, the Fat Woman sat knitting 
on a bright March morning. 

Outside, the little green buds were forcing relentless 
passage through soot and grime, seeming to sing as 
they showed, rejoicing that spring was back once again 
in the Southlands after a long, bitter winter. There 
was a tingle of elfin laughter in the impudent breeze. 
There was a suggestion of fairy faces, wistful and 
yellow-haired, peeping alluringly from the massed daffo- 
dils at street corners. There was a tang of sea and 
sap in the strong air that went to weary heads like 
wine, and everywhere there was sunshine: the cold, 
sweet sunshine of March, shed from a sky as darkly 
blue as lapis lazuli. 

The Fat Woman, however, was impervious to all 
these beauties—one season did not mean any more to 
her than the others. She could not hear the call of 
life in the spring, any more than she could hear the 
sad notes of its obsequies in late autumn. She was un- 
conscious of the witchery of a breaking bud, and to 
her a daffodil was just a “ yeller ’’ flower; a primrose 
such another. She was without imagination. She 
was without eyes. She was a Peter Bell. 

It was very hot in the little room. The window was 
almost shut, and there were beads of sweat on the Fat 
Woman’s high forehead. Through the faintly stirring 
curtains, had she wished, she might have seen round, 
white scudding clouds, like cherubs’ curls, but she did 
not wish. Click! clack ! snapped her needles, and her 
gaze alternated between the stocking she was knitting 
and an unerasable smear on the lid of an otherwise 
blemishless copper kettle. 

The Fat Woman’s dwelling was astonishingly clean. 
In the polished grate an ashless fire glowed to dn 
even red. The oilcloth on the floors was as slippery as 
glass. The antimacassars were white and starched, 
imbued, it seemed, with some dark magic that held 
them firm to their precarious holdings on the backs of 
horse-hair furniture. In a turquoise-coloured pot a 
shiny green cactus, ill-natured and well-tended, upreared 
its flat biglobular body. There was no sign of dust. 
There was no sign of rubbish. The Fat Woman’s 
bills and papers were neatly docketed in a locked bureau 
in the corner of the little back room. Her money was 
all at the bank. She never took chances. 

Click ! clack! snapped the needles, flashing in the 
glow from the fire, and the Fat Woman reached the 
heel of the stocking she was making and held it up in 
front of her, nodding and sucking her full underlip. 

She was just turned fifty, and she was very fat. She 
had been fat all her life: not with the cushiony cosiness 
of good humour; but with that unusual, weighty em- 
bonpoint where every unlovely superfluous ounce seems 
to add its quota of grim purpose to the character of the 
possessor. 

Her coarse, thick, black hair, even now scarcely 
touched with grey, was well-brushed and much oiled, 
drawn back from that gleaming forehead in a high 
plait-crowned pompadour. From their deep sockets, 
her tiny, greedy eyes glinted like brown boot-buttons 
in the massive oval of her face. She had a small nose 
and very small hands with clipped nails embedded in 
podgy fingers, and a bubble of fat on the back of each 
like a blister. 

Her clothes were invariably neat and carefully fitted, 
made with stiff, boned collars to support her sagging 
chins. 


She was rather over average height; but in Spite of 
her flesh she walked well in those heelless, elastic 
shoes that she always affected . ... walked well and 
delicately, like some great cat: for example, the great 
sandy cat who lived with her. ; 

The Fat Woman loved the sandy cat, it was so sleek 
and healthy; moreover, it was her only friend. 

It would get up from its cushion in that special chair 
which stood opposite the Fat Woman’s own, and 
stretch and arch its yellow back and spring on to her 
ample knee and thence to her shoulder, where it would 
remain purring and swaying backwards and forwards 
while she knitted . . . like some giant rook’s nest in a 
blown elm. 

And the Fat Woman would jangle her earrings and 
coo and cluck, encouraging thereby the great yellow 
paw that darted occasionally towards her careful work, 
‘* Beautiful boy,’’ she would say, and the cat would 
answer with a broken mew, drawing his claws in and 
out of her tight bodice. 

They were strangely alike when they sat there to- 
gether: there was an impression of a secret sympathy 
between them, a devilish, respectful understanding of 
each other’s cruelty. Overfed and merciless, they 
seemed to gloat on their unspoken thoughts of oppres- 
sion. The sandy cat thought doubtless of caught birds 
with blood-stained feathers, and the soft bodies of slain 
mice : the Fat Woman thought of birds and mice, too; 
but of a different, human variety. She did not eat her 
kills of course, except metaphorically ; but for what she 
wanted, her blunted nails were every whit as sharp as 
the cat’s.... they swayed backwards and forwards 
together, yellow muzzle against veined cheek. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful boy ! ’’ said the Fat Woman. 

On this particular March morning the cat was wash- 
ing his face by the fire, stretching an occasional lan- 
guid paw towards the ball of black wool. Sudden; 
the shop bell jangled. It was an old-fashioned bell and 
the sound was not at all unpleasant, nevertheless, it 
seemed to annoy the proprietress. She put her knit- 
ting on one side with a grunt of dissatisfaction, and 
got unwillingly to her feet. ‘‘ Drat that bell!” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ drat it, if it weren’t...’’ but the rest of 
her sentence was lost in mutterings as she disappeared 
into the shop. 

It was quite a big shop, low-ceilinged and stone- 
flagged. It stood at the corner of a blind alley and 
there were two windows. Like the rest of the Fat 
Woman’s establishment, it was starkly clean. The 
wide counters with their trays of cakes and buns were 
stainless. The big, old-fashioned canisters for sugars 
and teas and spices, standing all round the dark 
shelves, were a pleasure to the eye—softly green, 
warmly red, dimly blue, with delicate, faded gilding 
round lettering and lids. . 

Just inside the low door a girl was standing: a 
tawdry creature with lost eyes and overrun shoes. From 
the brim of her perky hat, mocking her woeful appear- 
ance and casting a blood-coloured shadow on pallid 
neck and cheek, trailed a long scarlet feather ! As she 
waited, the girl fidgeted, opening and shutting 2 
shabby vanity bag with nervous fingers. 


The Fat Woman came quietly into the shop: her 


heelless shoes made no sound on the stones. She 
folded her lips as she recognized her caller, and her 
eyes disappeared further into the surrounding fat. 
‘* Well? ’’ she asked, and there was no welcome in her 
voice. 

The girl took two paces forward so that she stood 
directly in a patch of sunshine—a wide straggling patch 
of cool, sweet sunshine, green as limes on the big 
square flags. It caught her ghastly face, showing with 
cruel clarity singed hair and blackened lashes. It 
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shone on her careless clothes, revealing a stained and 

crumpled skirt, sorely in need of iron and sponge, and a 

short, shabby coat mutely requesting needle and thread. 

The red feather shone like fire. ‘‘ Please, Mrs. Bol- 

linger,” began the girl timidly. ‘‘ Can yer spare me 

a few minutes? ”’ 

The Fat Woman frowned. Her beady eyes had 
narrowed to slits. ‘‘ You forget yerself, Ella,’’ she 

lied, after a weighty pause, ‘‘ coming back here 
when you left me the way you did—’tain’t decent.”’ 

The girl took another step forward from sunshine 
into shadow. ‘*I don’t forget nothin’, Mrs. Boi- 
linger,” she contradicted with gentle insistence, ‘‘ bui 
[ thought p’raps you might help me a bit: I won’t 
keep you long.”’ 

In the dark room at the back, in sympathetic com- 
pany of cat and cactus, the Fat Woman took up her 
knitting again and sat down. She stared closely at 
the girl; not a single detail of the shabby costume 
passed her lynx gaze. She sniffed. ‘‘ Seems to me, 
Ella, you ain’t done much for yerself with all yer fine- 
looking young man. Better a good deal ’ve stayed 
where you was. 

The girl made a little pathetic movement of dissent 
and looked round wearily for a chair. 

“Not that one,’’ cried the Fat Woman, ‘“ it’s 
Sandy’s.”’ 

The cat was still sitting by the fire, but the girl 
seemed to lack courage for argument and remained 
where she was. ‘‘I want you to take me back, 
please,’ she said after a moment. ‘‘ He—he’s left me 
and I can’t get no other work, bar a kind I won’t do.”’ 
Slow tears began to trickle down her wan cheeks. ‘‘ I 
told him I wouldn’t do it. I told him I wouldn’t,’’ she 
repeated with curious insistence. ‘‘ After all, Mrs. 
Bollinger, it was you that knew him first, and you 
was always asking him here to tea and that. You 

But she was not allowed to finish her sentence. The 
Fat Woman ceased knitting and sat bolt upright. 
“Hole yer tongue,’’ she exclaimed fiercely. ‘* Wot 
you did you did o’ yer own wicked wish; and because 
you happened to meet your fellow in my shop don’t 
mean at all that I was responsible for your going orf 
the rails.”’ 

Her huge face was pale. Her little eyes were points 
of malevolence in their deep sockets, yet the words did 
not carry conviction: there was a vague uneasiness 
behind them, an uneasiness quite out of keeping with 
the scandalized virtue they were intended to express. 

The taut mind of the girl was immediately aware 
of this discomfort, and it sank down into her con- 
sciousness. For one moment it lay there without 
meaning,then truth brought its own light,and in dblind- 
ing flash she saw . . . forgotten words crowding back 
into her questing memory. Dozens of apparently 
meaningless incidents linked themselves together into 
along and cunning chain. She knew! knew beyond 
dispute, and a bitter condemnation blazed from be- 
tween the blackened lashes. . . . ‘‘ You old devil,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘ you old devil with yer cat and yer cactus. You 
ought to be shot, though shooting’s too good for your 
kind!’ And she began to sob noisily where she stood 
regardless of the spreading smears on her powdered 
cheeks. ‘‘ And there was Polly Davis,’’ she continued, 
after a pregnant pause which the Fat Woman made no 
attempt to break. ‘‘ And Maude Creen wot you got 
that job for in America, and that little pale kid with red 
hair—where’ve they all got to now: lie, if you dare. 
you old witch and I’ll tell you....mno wonder this 
potty little shop does so blinking well: there’re side 
lines, ain’t they... side lines! God A’mighty.... 


and I threatened him I’d split to you "bout what he 
wanted me to do.’’ She stopped speaking and her 
sobs broke into a cackle of hysterical laughter. Her 
fingers still fidgeted with the shabby bag. 

The Fat Woman stared at her without any apparent 
concern. She could cope with this attitude, it was 
only the unknown that she feared. She was still knit. 


ting: her pursed mouth counted placidly the stitches 
necessary for the turning of the heel. In her mind she 
compared the girl who stood beside her now with the 
bright little person who had come into her shop ten 
months previously. They had nothing in common, as 
far as she could see. They might have been two en- 
tirely separate entities instead of one. Two creatures 
formed in different moulds—as different from each other 
as chalk is from cheese, as that drooping scarlet feather 
was from Sandy’s erectly waving tail. Well, sin had an 
unfortunate effect on some characters: it pulled them 
to pieces. For instance, there was that pretty red- 
haired kid that Ella had just mentioned. She wasn’t 
much to look at nowadays. And Polly Davis? It 
must be nearly a year since the Fat Woman had seen 
Polly. . . . ‘* Fools,’’ she said sharply, and so suddenly 
that the visitor jumped and dropped the shabby bag 
on to the floor. 

The girl stooped to retrace her property and drew 
herself up with a bedraggled assumption of dignity. 
‘** Wot are you goin’ to do about it,’’ she asked. 

The Fat Woman knitted very quickly. Snip! snip! 
clacked the needles. She looked quite unruffled and 
almost pleased. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ as you know, 
now we can talk things over a bit, if you’ll be sensible. 
The girl did not reply, and she began to talk, punctuat- 
ing her words with counting... . 

An hour later, the Fat Woman was alone. She had 
put aside her knitting, and was pottering about th» 
stuffy room. 

She gave six drops of water to the cactus: no more 
and no less, avoiding the little sharp thorns with a skill 
born of long practice. There was an elongated, furry 
bud on each greeny globe, and she sucked her teeth ap- 
preciatively as she moved away. 

To the yellow cat she gave a saucer full of milk and a 
plate piled with raw meat. 

The cat purred and growled as he eat, making the 
noise of a miniature lion at feeding time, and the Fat 
Woman rubbed his back with the toe of a heelless shoe. 
‘* Beautiful boy,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ who’s Mamma’s 
Sandy? ’’ When he had finished she lifted him into 
his chair. She loved him. She also loved herself and 
comfort and her steadily increasing bank balance. She 
took a pride in her shining home and in the infinites- 
imal yearly growth of the disgusting cactus; but apart 
from these six things she had neither mind nor soul. 

Having settled the cat, she took a bunch of keys 
from her apron pocket and crossed the room to a long, 
particularly hideous chiffonier. She selected a key, 
and from a locked cupboard at one end, a cupboard 
bearing a singular resemblance to a cabinet gramo- 
phone, she extracted a claret decanter half full of 
grocer’s port and one wine-glass rather larger than the 
conventional size provided for that beverage. She ar- 
ranged both objects with meticulous care in the centre 
of a round black tray, then from the bottom of that 
same cupboard she produced a large plum cake on a 
plated stand, and a red-glass dish filled with sugar bis- 
cuits. It was now twelve-thirty and the Fat Woman 
did not have her dinner until after two. 

She sat down in her usual chair. There was an aii 
of sly complacency about her, apparent in her eyes and 
a smirking twist of that pursed mouth. She poured 
out a generous glass of port and cut the plum cake. 

She eat very carefully with a handkerchief spread on 
her ample knees to collect the minute droppings. When 
she had finished two slices of cake, she moistened a 
finger with her tongue, dipped into the handkerchief 
and then sucked the finger. It was an almost clean 
handkerchief and she was not particular. 

As she sat picking and nodding to herself, the shop 
bell jangled. She ignored the first ring, but it sounded 
again, shrilly insistent, and with a little grunt she got 
up. 
There was an acquaintance in the shop, a well-to- 
do tradesman’s wife, who came almost daily to pur- 
chase buns and sweets. She smiled at the Fat Woman 
and put her basket down on the edge of the counter 
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preparatory to a short chat. ‘‘ It’s a fine morning, 
Mrs. Bollinger,’’ she said, brightly, and then without 
pausing to take breath, ‘‘ Saw Ella just now: my ! she 
do look porly.’’ 

The Fat Woman nodded. ‘‘ She was round here 
not along since, asking me to take her back. Me! 1 
like that, after the way I was treated when she left.’’ 

*“You don’t say,’’ exclaimed the customer, 
pleasantly shocked. She was Chapel herself, and the 
harsh respectability of Mrs. Bollinger was a byword. 
She yearned for details of the Fat Woman’s righteous 
repudiation of the sinner. 

But, alas for the Daughter of Bethel, they never 
came. As the pursed mouth opened to tell its tale 
there was a commotion outside. A terrible scream rang 
out and then another, merging into confused shouting. 

Proprietress and customer, filled with curiosity, for- 
got the delinquency of Ella and moved together to the 
low door. On the far side of the main street a crowd 
was collecting round a big motor van, and collecting so 
quickly and so thickly that the two women could not 
see the cause. A policeman arrived with miraculous 
celerity and forced a passage to the centre. He was 
followed by three others, and a tall man who might have 
been a doctor. On the fringe of the crowd a small girl 
shouted excitedly to anyone who would listen, ‘‘ I 
see’d ’er, yes, I did—it went right over ’er—both 
wheels, and she screamed somethin’ awful and... ”’ 

** An accident ! ’’ exclaimed the Daughter of Bethel, 
she had forgotten Ella in the anticipatory thrills of 
recognition of the victim. The Fat Woman nodded, 
but strangely enough Ella remained very prominently 
in her mind. 

One of the policemen emerged from the vortex. He 
carried a child on his shoulder and he was surrounded 
- by a medley of sobbing women. They crossed the 
road towards the shop and the customer caught the Fat 
Woman’s massive arm. ‘‘ Why, it’s Johnny Goswell 
—Mrs. Goswell’s little boy.’’ 

The Fat Woman seemed strangely relieved. ‘‘ Wot, 
the widow person as lodged at Potter’s? So it is, I do 
believe. . . . Bring ’im in here, officer,’’ she called to 
the constable. 

The man looked rather sick. ‘‘ Mother’s dead,’’ he 
said laconically, as he set the sobbing child on the 
counter flap. ‘‘ Doctor came, but he couldn’t do noth- 
ing—knocked about something cruel. Weren’t the 
drivers fault, neither.’’ 

The Fat Woman made a curious sound indicative of 
horror. She was staring at the child, who, distracted 
from its misery by the fresh surroundings, had ceased 
to howl. 

It was not a pretty child, this legacy of the Gos- 
wells, to the world in general. Aged about two years, 
it possessed a pale, peaky face indicative of bad feeding, 
and light blue eyes, red-rimmed now, set between light 
lashes. There were tear and dirt marks on its thin 
cheeks, and a long dribble hung suspended from one 
corner of the drooping mouth. Its bonnet had been 
lost, and the greasy auburn curls were wildly dis- 
hevelled. Across the edge of its soiled pelise, hideously 
obvious, glowed a smear of wet blood. ‘‘ Mum,”’ it 
said, and again ‘‘ Mum,” and the dribble fell. 

The Fat Woman moved closer. ‘‘ Pore mite,’’ she 
murmured, and noticed for the first time that Ella was 
in the shop among the other women. 

‘* If I might leave it ’ere a bit? ’’ suggested the con- 
stable, ‘‘ it u’d be ’appier with you than up at the 
station. P’raps we’ll find some relations o’ll take it 
later on.”’ 

‘* It ain’t got none,’’ exclaimed a chorus of excited 
voices. 

The Daughter of Little Bethel pressed forward, 
anxious for a place in the limelight. ‘‘None at all, 
officer; many’s the time Mrs. Goswell said to me, ‘ I 
ain’t got nothin’ to live for now ’cept Bertie, and I’m 
all ’es got too,’ she says. And now ’ell ’ave to go to 
an orphanage or somewhere.’’ 


The constable looked blank. ‘‘ Well, we’ll see later 
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on—I’ll come back when I’m off ” 
out into the sunshine. Guty,”” and be went 

The other women all began to talk at i 
themselves from all but Pee 
stared at the child, oblivious of the babel round rey 
Its miserable little face had a curious fascination ay 

‘“*Mum,”’ it whimpered again, and clutched at her 
large person with grimy, urgent fingers. . . “ [yj take 
‘im,’’ she said, suddenly. ‘‘ I ain’t got nobody neither 
so we'll be a pair.’’ 

“* You, Mrs. Bollinger,’’ exclaimed the audience in- 
oe, The Fat Woman had lived among them 
or many years, and this was the first sign of i 
she had ever betrayed. pitti. 

***Tain’t a girl,’’ said Ella under her breath, with 
terrible meaning. 

The Fat Woman caught the muttered words, but was 
unembarrassed thereby. Stooping, she smoothed the 
ruffled curls. ‘‘ No, it’s a little boy, ain’t it, ducky? 
and your new Mum likes little boys best, and now 
we'll go along and get a bit of something nice ter eat,” 

She picked up the child in her enormous arms, and 
turned to wave its hand to the watching women. She 
made a curious picture standing there in the shadow 
with the legacy’s tiny head so close to her massive face, 
with the blood-stained bedraggled pelise against her 
trim black bodice. She seemed, moreover, unconscious 
of the incongruity. 

In the stuffy sitting-room at the back of the shop, the 
fire still glowed to a vivid red. In his chair Sandy 
slept off the effects of his heavy lunch. On the Fat 
Woman’s own seat the knitting lay, needles upwards 
She looked round her a moment, murmuring to the 
child. Then she raised one foot and pushed the cat 
firmly as he slept. He did not move readily, so she 
gave him a little vigorous kick to speed his passing. 

Get down, you fat beast,’’ she said sharply, 
‘* there’s others want chairs besides you.” 


[THe Enp] 


CHESS (continued.) 


Game No. 2 was finished as follows :— 


17. Q— R6 ch. 
18. Kt (R4) — BS ch B x Kt 
19. Kt x Bch K — R4 
20. P — Kt4 ch K x P 
21. R — Kt3 ch K — R4 


22. B— K2 mate 


The winner of our competition is Mr. Kenneth F. Mills, 1 
York Mansions, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5, who has chosen as 
his prize ‘ With the Prince in the East,’ by Sir Herbert Russell, 
published by Methuen and reviewed in our columns on November 
11 under the title of ‘ Prince Ki Jai!’ 


M. T. Howetts.—The game was not played by novices, but 
by masters at the Frankfort Tournament of 1887. As Dr. 
Pritchard observes :—‘‘ This game was brilliantly played by 
White, and is a good example of quick development with marked 
resource in attack. It well deserved the Brilliancy Prize 
which it gained.”” No doubt White foresaw, when making his 
winning combination, that it involved the loss of both his Rooks. 

G. G. B.—26. Q — Kt 1 would be answered by Kt — QBS 
ch, followed by P — R5, threatening Q — K7 ch and mate next 
move. If 28. ...B — Q2; 29. Q — K7, Q — QBI; 30. 
Kt — K6 ch, K — Kt1: 31. Q — 6 ch, and mate next move. 
But if 28. ...B — B4, then 29. Q — K7 ch, K — B1; 30. 
Kt — B7, Q — B2: 31. Q — K8 ch, and mate next move. 


Water and Wine, by Adrian Heard (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d. 
net), tells of the contest of two women for the love of an artist: 
one of them, his wife, intellectual and loving but not ardent, 
the other a modern young woman, highly charged with sex, 
selfish and detached, who acknowledges no claim on her beyond 
the expression of her own individuality. The story turns on the 
imagery of the Rubaiyat, and displays no graces of style or 
writing. 

The Sport of Destiny, by William Garrett (Jarrolds, 7s. * 
net), opens with the murder of a millionaire, for which his 
nephew (who has an alibi he will not use) is condemned. The 
nephew escapes—becomes in his turn a millionaire, and sets up 4 
Utopian kingdom in a West Indian island he has bought. The 
book closes with a revolution and the death of the King. It is 
peopled with the lay figures of popular fiction moving woodenly 


through its pages. - ‘ 
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THE “WARWICK” REWARDS 


A NEW SERIES of Popular Stories Popular Authors, 
adapted to meet the present demand for a well-produced 
and attractive Gift Book at a low price. The size is Crown 
§vo (5 x 74). They are well printed in clear type and 
are strongly bound in picture cover. All the stories have 
been selected with the ver: reatest care, and will be 

nd in every way suitable for Presents, School Prizes, etc. 
All are healthy, wholesome and exhilarating. The pictures 
are by well-known Artists, and the books are as pleasing as 


they are inexpensive. 
SIX NEW TITLES 
SERGEANT SILK 


By Ropert LEIGHTON 


PREFECT AND FAG 


By Cuas. J. MANSFORD 
THE SECRET OF THE 
SWORD 
By Draycot M. 


TRIXY AND HER TRIO 


By L. E. Trppeman 


ANGELA GOES TO SCHOOL 


By May Wynne 


- THE FORTUNES OF JOYCE 
y 


. E. TippeMan 


Acknowledged to be the best value on the 
market as Gift-Books. 2/6 net. 


A FAMOUS BOOK. 
A Favourite with Old and Young. 
BLACK BEAUTY 
By ANNA SEWELL. 


The Cecil Aldin Edition. 10s. 6d.° net. Other 
editions at 6s. net, 3s. 6d. net, 2s. 6d. net, and 
1s. 6d. net. 


ARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Ltd. 


GIVE the CHILDREN 


BOOKS 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


“Good books are the founda- 
tion of a happy childhood” 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS LIST 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
1000 BRANCHES 
Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 


ODHAMS 
THE HOME OF BOXING 


By A. F. BETTINSON & B. BENNISON 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 21 /- net. 64 full-page illustrations. 

Tells of the world’s boxers who during the past twenty years 
have appeared at the National Sporting Club. Reminiscent, 
intimate, anecdotal, it is crowded with many stories that bristle 
with life. 

Mr. Bettinson, an amateur champion boxer in the days of 
his youth, and an athlete who has won much distinction in 
many branches of sport, is the Manager of the National Sporting 
Club, and is known in all the countries where boxing is prac- 
tised. Mr. Bettinson is the well-known sporting writer of the 
Daily Telegraph. 

Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 


FIGHTING SPORTS 


By CAPTAIN L. FITZ-BARNARD 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 21/- net. 


Illustrated from original paintings in colour and in 
half-tone from rare photographs and prints. 

‘*In compiling his book on ‘ Fighting Sports ’ Captain Fitz- 
Barnard has entered upon some ground which has probably 
never previously been touched by modern writers on old-time 
sports. Many thrilling stories are told in its pages, which begin 
with cock-fighting and end with man-fighting, described by a 
masterly pen. The book is lavishly illustrated, and is well 
worth the guinea at which it is priced.’”—Daily Express. 

Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 


FOUR YEARS ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 


By A RIFLEMAN 
Roy. 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 15/- net. 

H. M. T. in The Atheneum of November 4th, says :—‘* For 
myself, I would frequent any low saloon bar if only there could I 
meet a rifleman with such reminiscences. We would leave it only 
at closing time. 

‘* I was not a soldier, and yet I have been wandering well lost 
among ‘ A Rifleman’s ’ four years on the Western front. He has 
not attempted to make a significant drama of his experiences. 
His book is not a work of art. The author has merely performed 
a plain duty, and put everything down as it happened.”’ 

Another reviewer says :—‘‘ ‘ Four years on the Western Front ’ 
will rank with such books as ‘A Private in the Guards,’ by 
Stephen Graham, and ‘ The Grey Wave,’ by Major A. H. Gibbs, 
and with those books can be recommended wholeheartedly.’’ 


Send for prospectus. 


HARRY OF CIRO’S 
A. B.C. OF MIXING COCKTAILS 


Bound in cloth. Pocket size with cut-out index, 
2/6 net. Contains over 300 cocktail recipes. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
MADAME TUSSAUD’'S 


By JOHN T. TUSSAUD 


Cro. 8vo. Cloth. 50 illustrations. Popular Edition, 
2/6 net. 

Punch says :—‘‘ I have no space for the many queer stories, 
chiefly of encounters between the quick and the wax, with 
which the book abounds, nor for more than mention of its 
admirable photographs. Altogether it gives an interesting side- 
light on the history of two capitals.”’ 


NEW NOVELS 


Cro. 8vo. Cloth Pictorial Jackets, 7/6 net. 


THE JEST Marjorie Bowen 
THE STRONG RIGHT ARM Paul Treat 
THE WAY OF DECEPTION Pan” 
THE CRYSTAL GLOBE Reginald Glossop 
FOR FRANCE Morice Gerard 
THE VALLEY OF GHOSTS Edgar Wallace 


ODHAMS PRESS, LTD., 89 LONG ACRE, W.C.2 
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Competitions 


(All solutions sent in must be accompanied _A the Competitions Coupon, which will be found among the 
vertisements. } 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 

For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the SaturDay Revigw in which the 
problem was set, 

REVISED RULES. 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ** Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor or the Chess Editor, SarurDay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or 
of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Our new Chess Competition should help amateurs to improve 
their play. 

Our second Quarterly Acrostic Competition—Prize, any Book 
reviewed by us during the quarter, not over Two Guineas in 
price—began November 11. It is hoped that the number of 
solvers sending solutions regularly every week will now be 
largely increased. 

An Acrostic-composing Competition will shortly be announced. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Tuesday following publication in the case 


of Chess. 
ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 38. 


Rash, daring, brave, and foremost in the fight. 
Did viler scoundrel ever see the light? 

To him Pathology is much indebted. 

‘** Simple and coy,’’ this ‘‘nonne’’ her small hounds petted. 
Horse, cow, and sheep combined in it we see. 

’Tis like that this our last abode may be. 

A name, if any, that will never die. 

Poor harmless beast! I hear your plaintive cry. 
Her frenzied ravings, how they rend the air! 
Goods from the Baltic to our shores he bare. 

It may be true—as yet we do not know. 

To NATURE ONE, AND ONE TO ART WE OWE. 

My First MADE Lonpon, Lonpon MADE My SECOND— 
OF ENGINEERING SKILL A TRIUMPH RECKONED. 

Acrostic No. 36.—Lights 9, 10, 13, and 15 proved troublesome 
to solvers, and the Rev. J. Wallace Kidston, 3 Pembroke Gardens, 
W.8, enjoys the distinction of having sent in the only faultless 
solution. He has selected as his prize ‘ Heraldry and Floral 
Forms as Used in Decoration,’ by Herbert Cole, published by 
Dent and reviewed by us on November 11 under the heading of 

* Decorative Heraldry.’ Eleven other solvers wanted this book, 
while 38 selected ‘ With the Prince in the East.’ ‘ Oh, Shoot!’ 
‘ Modern French Philosophy,’ and ‘ Mystery at Geneva’ came 
next in popularity. (Will Annis, Vixen, Sizzon, C. A. S., Monks 
Hill, and others, kindly refer to our List of Publishers before 
choosing books.) 

One Licut Wronc: A. de V. Blathwayt, Carlton, S. C., Sylvia 
M. Groves, Trike, Tiny Tim, and Miss B. Charnier. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Sannox, Macgrotty, Ex Indis, Elisabeth, 
St. Ives, Old Mancunian, F. Beaumont-Edmonds, Doric, 
Lethendy, C. E. P., A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Gay, Mrs. Fardell, 
Sizzon, Vichy, Rev. P. Lewis, Ome, Pale Face, C. E. Jones, and 
Glamis. All others more. 

Estroc.—Your reasons for preferring Baptism to Bathroom 
do you credit, but I have to cater not only for the Orthodox 
but (in the language of, our Prayer-book) for ‘‘ Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics,”’ and others who, as Carlyle says, if they 
cannot pray in any known dialect, can, if you give them soap 
and water, at least wash. Bathroom, therefore, it must be. 
As for Yogi, his harmlessness is above suspicion, and so I 
cannot allow you to decapitate him instead of Coati, who, 
having sharp teeth and claws, might, like the Frenchman’s 
famous badget, be wicked enough to defend itself if attacked. 

Licut 7.—It is surprising that so many solvers followed the 
author of ‘ If Winter Comes ’ in confusing Euphuism or “* high- 
flown diction ’’ with Euphemism, ‘‘ the substitution of a pleasing 
expression in place of one which is offensive. 

Licut 13.—The quotation from Milton evidently failed to sug- 
gest the interior of a church to solvers who gave Rhinoceros, 
Rabelais, Rhombus, Rhinolophus, Rakshas, Regulus, Raffles, 
Rhadamanthus, etc. But Ruridecanus (or Rural Dean) was by 
no means a bad shot. 

Ruo Kappa.—A dead mouse is undoubtedly a mute rodent, but 
to use three words for one light would scarcely be permissible. 

G. H. Roporpx.—Anatomists may distinguish between 
tendons and ligaments, but Ogilvie says that ligaments are 


BP 


tendinous substances,’’ 
** full of tendons.”’ 


one. 


and tendinous is defined as 

m 

If this is correct, my error was not a re. 
(No one else has noticed it.) As regards your second point, 


surely improvising—the faculty of being able to prod 
etc., without preparation—does not involve much athlon of er 
brains. one's 


plain, 


. W. H.—In spite of the drawback of which 
we hope you will decide to take part in this Geran 


Most of our solvers, we believe, join in it for the f 

thing; the prizes merely serve as tokens of their pheno = 
the scalps formerly so much prized by valiant Redskin warriors, 
In any case they are free gifts, and freedom from dental Scrutiny 


is the immemorial privilege of gift-horses, 


have 


Our prize- 
rarely complained that the List is not cpa 


enough. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 36. 


IN DAYS OF STRESS LIKE THESE, TO HOLD THE REINS 
NEEDS A STOUT HEART AND KEEN, RESOURCEFUL BRAINS, 
BuT BRAVE ENDEAVOUR LIGHTENS EVERY TASK: 

HIs BEST He’Li DO, AND MORE WE CANNOT ASK. 


1. Oft though I change, I’m still what Adam saw. 
2. Pleases the infant tickled with a straw. 
3. Well aimed, has been the death of many a stag, 
4. Transpose a bird Norwegian sportsmen bag. 
5. Good when it’s given, meagre when it’s lent. 
6. With half a grain we now must be content. 
7. Abhorred by those who call a spade a spade. 
8. It veiled the neck and face of wife and maid. 
9. Is it not here the cleansing waters flow? 
10. Harmless, perhaps, but off your head must go! 
11. Unlike yon lambkin—best without its dam. 
12. Seek me in prison—that is where I am. 
13. But me a “‘ dim religious light ’’ doth please. 
14. In several fongues he chatters at his ease. 
15. Mute rodent! Think not to escape our eye! 
16. When I send in my bill the splinters fly. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 36. 

M oo N 

attl 

A rro 

N agimrat P 

D inne R 

R Ice 


E uphemis M 


1 Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 


W simpli Pope's 
pe’s ‘ Essay on Man. 
B sthroo M 2 An American animal allied to the 
cO at I2 
N tio N raccoons. 
jA 
R eredo S 
inguis T 
A dumb rat E 
W oodpecke R 
CHESS 
GAME No. 4 
BrsHop’s OPENING. 

WuiTteE. BLAcK. Wuite. Brack 
Schulten. Horwitz & Castles 
1. P — K4 P — K4 Ke— Ke Ee x Et 
2. B — B4 Ke B x Pch 
3. OKt— B3 P—QKts 11. Q9xB Q—Ktch 
4. Bx Kt P B — B4 12. B — Q2 OQ x KB 
5. P—Q3s P— B3 13. OQ — P — KB4 
6. B— B4 QO — Kt3 

7. Q09—K2 P—Qs 


Why was White’s last move bad? (Usual Weekly Prize: see 
Rules at the head of this Section.) 


(Continued on page 806.) 
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CUT CRYSTAL CHINA 


We specialise in Christmas and 
Wedding Presents. 


WHITE & WILBERT, LTD. 


(THE COUNTESS OF CARNWATH) 


2 BROOK ST., BOND ST., W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 1108. 


SPERLING 


AND COMPANY 


Basildon House 


MOORGATE 
LONDON, E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS 
IN NEW YORK: 


SPERLING & CO. 


Incorporated 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The most acceptable Christmas Present for all ArT 
Lovers, Art StupEents, CoLLEcTors, ARTISTS AND 
ANTIQUARIANS, is one of the bound volumes of 


The Burlington Magazine 


Volume 4o (Jan. to June, 1922) can be obtained, 
well and serviceably bound in Buckram at £1. 5s., 
or in a specially handsome half green Morocco bind- 
ing at £2. 


An equally appropriate gift would be that of an 
annual subscription to the BURLINGTON MaGazZiNe, 
the price of which, including the half-yearly index, 
is 32/-. The Magazine will be sent to any address 
abroad for twelve months for the sum of 35/-. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognized as authoritative on 
uestions of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present 
ay. Its contributors are the highest authorities on their respective sub- 
jects. Its illustrations are finer than those of any other Art Magazine, 
and the Magazine aims in its reviewing at being a complete guide to 
the Literature of the Fine Arts. 


Among the subjects dealt with are— 


Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese 
Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Old Glass, Miniatures, 
Pewter, Plate and Silver, Paintings, Ipture, Tapestries, Furniture, 
etc. 


A Classified List of the Principal Articles Published will be sent FREE 
on Application. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


lilustrated. For Connoisseurs. Monthly, 2/6 net. 


17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


WE ARE DESPERATELY HIT. 


The hard, lean times through which our country is pass- 
ing, high costs, heavy taxation and bad trade have reacted 
upon us more than we anticipated, 

BUT 
our work simply must go on; just think, 10,000 poor 
women and girls, some mere children, are rescued each 
year from a terrible life of moral degradation, and they are 
not all hardened cases, far from it. 

Will all those who have kindly supported us in the past 
respond to our 

SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL 
and send what they can to the Chairman, Canon W. C. 
E. Newbolt, Church Penitentiary Association, Church 
House, Westminster, S.W.1? 
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First Glance New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Life and Colour Series, A. 7§ x 4}. Cape: 2s. 6d. net. [A 
series of books described as both “‘individual’’ and ‘‘thought- 
ful.’’] 

(18) The Profanity of Paint. By William Kiddier. 
(14) The Painter’s Voice. By William Kiddier. 63 pp. 

Principles of English Versification, The. By Paul Franklin 
Baum. 8} x 5}, viii + 215 pp. Harvard University Press 
(London: Milford, Oxford University Press): 10s. net. 
[An exposition of the principles governing the making 
ot verse, with many quotations by way of illustration. ] 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Amaranth and Asphodel: Poems from the Greek Anthology done 
into English verse. By A. J. Butler, D.Litt. 63 x 44, xxi + 
278 pp. Blackwell: 10s. 6d. net. [English and Greek 
face to face.] 

Bankside Acting Edition of Shakespeare, The. 6} x 4. Wells 
Gardner: Limp cover, ls. net each. [Four volumes of a 
series designed to give plans, general directions for produc- 
tion and expository criticism. ] 

(i) Macbeth. 99 pp. 

(ii) Henry V. 114 pp. 
(iii) Coriolanus. 139 pp. 
(iv) Twelfth Night. 88 pp. 

Burning Bush. By Karle Wilson Baker. 73 x 5, 93 pp. Yale 
University Press (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press) : 6s. 6d. net. [A collection of short poems, 
some of which have already appeared in periodicals. ] 

Eclogues, Bucolics, or Pastorals of Virgil, The: A Revised 
translation, with introduction, text and notes. By Thomas 
Fletcher Royds, M.A., B.D. 8 x 5}, xiii + 121 pp. Black- 
well. [A translation printed face to face with the Latin. ] 

From a Nursery Window: Poems by M. V. Irvine. 74 x 5, 
79 pp. Skeffington: 5s. net. [Poems of childhood. ] 

In the Sky Garden: The posthumous poems of Stephen Moylan 
Bird. Selected and arranged with a biographical sketch 
by Charles Wharton Stock. 8§ x 53, 82 pp. Yale Univer- 
sity Press (London: Milford, Oxford University Press) : 
7s. 6d. net. (Short Poems by an American West Point 
Cadet. ] 

King Lear’s Wife. By Gordon Bottomley. 73 x 5, 221 pp. 
(New Edition). Constable: 7s. 6d. net. [A volume con- 
taining ‘ King Lear’s Wife,’ ‘ The Crier by Night,’ ‘ The 
Riding to Lithend,’ ‘ Midsummer Eve’ and ‘ Laodice and 


55 pp. 


Danae.’] 
Odes of Pindar in English Verse, The. By Arthur S. Way, 
D.Litt. 72 x 53, viii + 160 pp. Macmillan: 10s. 6d. net. 


{The Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian Odes 
rendered into English.] 

Perfume Holder, The: and other Poems. By Craven Langstroth 
Betts. 7} x 43, 353 pp. New York, White & Co.: $2. 
{‘ The Perfume Holder,’ by Mr. Betts—a Canadian, long 
resident in New York—has gone through several editions, 
and is now republished with many of his other poems. ] 

Plays of J. M. Barrie, The: Dear Brutus. A comedy in three 
acts. 7} x 4%, 140 pp. Hodder & Stoughton: 5s. net. 
[One of a uniform edition of Barrie’s plays. ] 

Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, The. Edited by H. S. Milford, 
M.A. 8 x 53, lvi + 776 pp. Milford, Oxford University 
Press: 7s. net; India paper, 7s. 6d. net. [Full collection, 
with preface and notes. } 

Proserpine and Midas: Two unpublished Dramas by Mary 
Shelley. Edited, with introduction, by A. Koszul. 7% x 44, 
xxxi + 89 pp. Milford, Oxford University Press: 3s. 6d. net. 
{Mythological plays by Mary Godwin, the wife of the poet 
Shelley. ] 

To-morrow: A book of Poems. By Mary Morrison Webster. 
6} x 4}, 59 pp. The Poetry Book Shop: 2s. 6d. net. [Short 
miscellaneous poems. 

Unveiling. By Beatrice M. Skilton. 7}? x 5, 53 pp. The Merton 
Press: 3s. 6d. net. [A book of short poems. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Century of Children’s Books, A. By Florence V. Barry. 
73 x 5, 257 pp. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. [The development 
of nursery literature, from its earliest appearance to the 
present day.] 

Daughter of the Middle Border, A. By Hamlin Garlland. 
7% x 48, 405 pp. The Bodley Head: 7s. 6d. net. [The com- 
plement to a previously published book, ‘A Son of the 
Middle Border.’] 

Farmer’s Life, A. By George Bourne. With Woodcuts by 
Stephen Bone. 8} x 5}, xvi + 208 pp. (Limited Edition.) 
Cape: 10s. 6d. net. [The author is writing the life-history 
of John Smith, his uncle, who stands as a type of ‘the true 
English Yeoman.’’] 

Figaro: The Life of Beaumarchais. By John River. 93 x 6, 
viii + 313 pp. Hutchinsen: 18s. net. Illustrated. [The 
adventures of Caron, the watchmaker, and his brilliant 
career. } 


From Crow-Scaring to Westminster. By Geor 
O.B.E. With a foreword by The Rt. Hon. 
Honingham, and an introduction by W. R. Smith. of 
74 x 43, 240 pp. The Labour Publishing Co.: 7s, é4 - 
[The story of the hardships, struggles and attainments ze 
life devoted to the cause of the agricultural labourer. } “ 

Greece and the Allies, 1914-1922. By G. F. Abbott. W; 
preface by Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. : ” wh 
© its source the trouble in the Ea i 
st and elucidates the 

Ladies, The: A shining constellation of wi 
E. Barrington. Illustrated. 84 x 3h, — 
Unwin: 12s. 6d. net. [In seven sketches the author 
creates the personalities of some interesting women, ] i 

Lady’s Maid in Downing Street, A. By Auguste Schiiit 
Edited by Mabel Duncan, with a foreword by Sir we 
Thomson, K.C.B. 9 x 5§, 178 pp. Fisher Unwin: 7s, 64 
net. [The diary of a maid who came into Mr. Gladstone’, 
service in 1867, and who between that and her death in 1917 
gives a characteristic picture of both the important and f 
the trivial events that formed her experience of the Hawarder 

household. } 

emories of a Hostess: A Chronicle of Eminent Friendshi 
By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 8} x 53, 312 pp. esent 
Fisher Unwin: 12s. 6d. net. [A diary which contains 
including hitherto undescribed details of Di A i 
visit to the States.] a 

Miniature Essays. 7} x 43. Chester: Paper, 6d. net. (The 
sketched lives of musicians—in English and in French] 

(i) Granville Bantock. 14 pp. 
(ii) Joseph Jongen. 12 pp. 

Period of the Renaissance and Reformation, The. By G. Home, 
M.A. 2 Vols. 7 x 43, 108 pp. and 100 pp. Edited by C. L. 
Thompson. (‘ European Biography’ Series.) Marshall, 
[Lives of the famous characters of the Renaissance Period 
in Europe. ] 

Pietro Aretino: The Scourge of Princes, 1492-1556. By Edward 
Hutton. 9 x 53, xix + 268 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
stable: 12s. net. [The story of a man reputed one of the 
most infamous characters of his period.] 

Reminiscences. By Constance Battersea. 8} x 5}, xvii + 470 pp. 
Illustrated. Macmillan: 21s. net. [Memories of life during 
three reigns. ] 

Studies in the French Renaissance. 
9 x 5%, 331 pp. Illustrated. Cambridge University Press: 
21s. net. [Eleven papers on the men and ideas of the 
French Renaissance. } 

Wenceslaus Hollar: And his views of London and Windsor in 
the Seventeenth Century. By Arthur M. Hind. 11} x 8}, 
xiv + 92 pp. and 44 Plates. The Bodley Head: 31s. 6d. net. 
[A life of the artist, with a description and a catalogue of 
his etched works. ] 

What the Judge Thought. By His Honour Judge Edward Abbott 
Parry. 9 x 5}, 283 pp. Fisher Unwin: 21s. net. [Papers 
and anecdotes on legal subjects—grave and gay.] 


PSYCHOLOGY, SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead, The. By 
Sir J. G. Frazer. 9 x 5§, x 8f x 5§, ix + 446 pp. Mac- 
millan: 18s. net. [This volume deals with the belief among 
the Polynesians, and consists of the subject matter of lectures 
delivered by the author between 1916 and 1922.] 

Human Character. By Hugh Elliot. 7} x 4%, xvi + 272 pp. 

> Longmans: 7s. 6d. net. [Papers on the inner working of 
human mind and motive in non-technical language, with 
chapters devoted to such subjects as ‘‘ love,” “* suggestion ” 
and “ religion.’’] 

Medical Aspects of Old Age: Being the Linacre Lecture, 1922, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. By Sir Humphrey Rolleston, 
K.C.B., M.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 74 x 5, 175 pp. Illustrated. 
Macmillan: 6s. net. [Old age, its causes and symptoms, 
considered from both ancient and modern medical aspects.] 

Principles of the New Economics. By Lionel D. Edie. 8} x 5t, 
xiii + 525 pp. Harrap: 10s. 6d. net. [A description of recent 
developments in economic theory, taken in its relation to the 
whole evolution of economic thought. The book is divided 
into two parts—Economic Psychology and Economic Institu- 
tions and Functions. ] 

Suggestion and Mental Analysis: An outline of the Theory and 
Practice of Mind Cure. By William Brown, M.A., D.S., 
M.R.C.P. 7} x 5, 172 pp. (Second Edition.) University 
of London Press: 3s. 6d. net. [A summary of modern 
methods, with an appreciation of the work of M. Coué.] 

Western Mysticism: The Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory 
and Bernard on Contemplation and the Contemplative Life: 
Neglected chapters in the History of Religion. By 
Cuthbert Butler. 9 x 54, xi + 344 pp. Constable: 18s. net. 
[An obiective presentation of the thoughts of three great 
Mystics. ] 


By Arthur Tilley, M.A. 
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Macmillan’s List 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


MILITARY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 1914. 
Compiled by Brigadier-General J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G 
With 8 sketches of operations. 21s. net. Thirty-four General, 
Battle, and Situation Maps in separate case. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

Evening Standard.—* Nothing so illuminating about the war has 
so far appeared in any country; anyone really interested in the war 
js advised to scrap any previous published book he may possess.’ 


LADY BATTERSEA. 


REMINISCENCES 
By LADY BATTERSEA. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


The Times.—“ In an age of garish autobiography this book has a 
tranquil charm of its own. The memories it unlocks are like glimpses 
of old rooms and garden-nooks.” 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A SCRAP BOOK 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—PROSE 


F'cap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


POCKET EDITION. 23 Vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net. Blue 
cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 
17mm THOUSAND. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.”” Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHO WAS JANE? 


A Story for Young People of all ages. By ~_ yy =. 
With Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Court Journal.—‘ There will not be a better girl’s Stoenias Dao 
gift-book published this season.’ 


WITH PLATES IN COLOUR. 


THE WATER-BABIES 


A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. New edition. 
Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 
Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. With 16 Plates in Colour 


and other Illustrations in Black-and-White by Arthur Rackham. 
New Edition. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF QUAKER SAINTS 


By L. V. HODGKIN. With Illustrations in Colour by F. 
Cayley-Robinson. New Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


' Send for Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable 
for presentation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


to i. (and Residents) should use 
DARLINGTON ’S 
Very emphatically tops them al!.”—Datty GraPuic. 

L oO N D N A brilliant book."—Tue Times. 

“ Particularly 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, 6th 
ENVI RON Ss. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


best handbook to London ever issued.""—Liverpoot Dairy Post. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 100 lilustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORT WALL. 


H WALES. DEVON AND CORN 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- ier Maps & Plans, 4/- 
__ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6} Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World 
Liangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


In 10 Volumes, Imp. 8vo. Now Ready, Vol. I, Cloth, 
20s. net. 
The subsequent volumes will be published at intervals of 
three months. 
The following eminent writers may be mentioned among 
those who are contributing to this a edition :— 


PRSIR JOHN MACPHERSON 
VER J. LODGE 

PROF. E. H. PARKER 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

hy ADMIRAL SiR R. TUPPER 
SIR H. W. BARLOW 

G. _K. CHESTERTON 

HENRY BRADLEY — 

ANDREW LANG HERBERT T. ANDREWS 

SIR JOHN SIMON SIR W. H. BRAGG 

LORD ASKWITH PROF. W. A. BONE 

A. C. BENSON F. W. HEADLEY 

SIR THOMAS BARCLAY PROF. A. HARDEN 

SIR FRANK DYSON PROF. 

PROF. JOHN ADAMS A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE kditead by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


Three Volumes, Imp. 8vo., Cloth, £3 net. 


This standard work has been brought up to date by a thorough re- 
vision of the later section of the third volume, in which writers are 
now included who have come to the front in recent years. 


1 CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Personal recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, in- 
cluding contributions from THOMAS HARDY, O.M.; SIR 
JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M.; SIR SIDNEY 
COLVIN; EDMUND GOSSE; SIR GRAHAM  BAL- 
FOUR; WILLIAM ARCHER; LORD DUNEDIN; 
LADY GUTHRIE; LADY JERSEY, etc. 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS 
By J. L. HUGHES, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Dickens as 
an Educator,”’ etc., etc. 6s. net. 


Extract from Author’s Foreword, 


“To do something to help all men and women to a juster under- 
standing of the real Robert Burns is the aim of the writer. Let us 
learn, and ever remember, that he was a reverent writer about religion, 

a clear interpreter of wot teaching of democracy and brotherhood, 
: profound philosopher, and the author of the purest love songs ever 
written.” 


THE GLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
By CHARLES READE 10s. 6d. net. 


A Beautiful Gift Book, with 20 Original Drawi in Colour and 
numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 


LORNA DOONE By R. D. BLACKMORE. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Charming Edition with 13 Original Drawi in Colour and 
60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by GORDON BROWN 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully Bound, with attractive Colour Jackets and 
charmingly Illustrated. 


STIRRING DAYS IN ,oLD VIRGINIA 
By ESCOTT LYN 6s. net. 


If you wish to give your 7 and girl friends as much pleasure as 
you enjoyed in reading Mary Johnson's “ The Old Dominion, ” present 
them with a copy of “ Stirring Days.” 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE FIFTH 
By ELSIE OXENHAM. 5s. net. 


Elsie Oxenham is as successful as ever in bringing together a set of 
girls whose striking personalities immediately command the sym- 
pathy and eager interest of her readers. 


THE BIG ROW aT RANGER’S 
By KENT CAR 5s. net. 


In this deeply soem story of school life Kent Carr's vivid 
description of un exciting football match will appeal strongly to 
followers of this fascinating and popular game. 


ONLY PAT: A Nairobi School-girl 
By MAY BALDWIN. 5s. net. 


MAY BALDWIN is writing from personal cnqettpant, and her 
recent sojourn in Nairobi enables her to present to her many girl 
admirers a fresh and engaging story. 


GERRY GOES TO SCHOOL 
By ELINOR M. BRENT DYER. 3s. 6d. net. 


A bright story, with vivacious descriptions of stirring incidents in 
the life a a particularly interesting family of children. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 38 Soho Square, London, W.1.; 
and 399 High Street, Edinburgh 
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A First GLance at New Booxs—continued. 

What is Wrong? Or the World’s Plight. By John Losabe. 
74 x 43, 59 pp. Harding & More: Paper, 1s. net. [The 
author ascribes the present state of the world to the pre- 
valent neglect of Christianity.] 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Adventures of a Wee Mouse, The: A Picture Story-Book for 
Children. Story by Dolores McKenna. Pictures by Ruth 
H. Bennett. 6% x 5. Chambers: 1s. 6d. net. 

Adventures of Squirrel Fluffytail, The: A Picture Story-Book for 
Children. Story by Dolores McKenna. Pictures by Ruth 
H. Bennett. 6§ x 5. Chambers: 1s. 6d. net. 

Big Row at Rangers, The. By Kent Clare. Illustrated by Harold 
Earnshaw. 7} x 5, 409 pp. Chambers: 5s. net. 

Binkie of IIIB. By Evelyn Smith. Illustrated by H. Collier. 
74 x 43, 208 pp. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 

Blackie’s New Systematic Geographies: Regionally treated. 
Book IV: General Geography. By David Frew, B.A. 
74 x 43, 64 pp. Blackie: Paper, 9d. net. 

Captain of the Fifth, By Elsie J. Oxenham. Illustrated by 
Percy Tarrant. 7} x 5, 336 pp. Chambers: 5s. net. 

Christmas at Holford. By May Wynne. Illustrated by Thomas 
Somerfield. 7} x 5, 221 pp. Blackie: 4s. net. 

Clock and the Cockatoo, The. By Ruth Holmes. With drawings 
by ‘* Fish.’ 10 x 7}, 120 pp. Blackwell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Dean’s Merry Series. 9} x 7}, 12 pp. 6d. net. 

(i) Funny Froggie’s A.B.C. 
(ii) About Baby Bear. 
(iii) A Travelling Circus. 
(iv) Nursery Rhymes of Funny Folk. 

Fairies Up-to-Date, The. Pictures by Jean de Bosshere. Verses 
by Edward and Joseph Anthony. 82 x 6§, 189 pp. Butter- 
worth: 12s. 6d. net. 

Fairy Tales of Perrault, The. Illustrated by Harry Clarke. With 
an introduction by Thomas Bodkin. 10} x 8, 159 pp. Harrap: 
15s. net. 

Footplate Luck. By Thompson Cross. 7} x 5, 256 pp. Illus- 
trated by E. S. Hodgson. Blackie: 5s. net. 

Gerry Goes to School. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. 7} x 5, 248 pp. Chambers: 5s. net. 

Green Fields Book, The. Illustrated. 10} x 73. Blackie: 1s. 6d. 
net. 

How Tom Made Good: A Public School Story. By St. John 
Pearce. 74 x 5, 314 pp. Illustrated. Ward, Lock: 4s. 6d. 


net. 

In the King’s Name. By G. Manville Fenn. 7} x 5, 374 pp. 
Illustrated. Blackie: 4s. net. 

Jennifer, J. By Ethel Turner. 7} x 5, 249 pp. Illustrated. Ward, 
Lock: 4s. net. 

Land of Funny Folks and Rhymes, The. Pictured by Mary 
Bruce Jones. Illustrated verses by Margaretta Stoneham. 
Blackie: 1s. 6d. net. 

L’Eveque et le Forcat. Blackie’s Little French Classics. 6} x 4}, 
32 pp. Blackie: Paper, 6d. net. 

Nickie of the Lower Fourth. By Evelyn Smith. Illustrated by 
H. Collier. 7} x 43, 207 pp. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 

Nursery Lyrics: and other Verses for Children. By Lady 
Strachey, illustrated by Philip Hagreen. 7} x 43, 94 pp. 
Chatto & Windus: 3s. 6d. net. 

Once Upon a Time: Fairy Tales of Long Ago. By Charles 
Perrault. Illustrated in colour by Helen Sinclair. 8} x 6}, 
115 pp. O'Connor: 6s. net. 

Only Pat: A Nairobi Schoolgirl. By May Baldwin. Illustrated 
by Molly Benatar. 7} x 5, 366 pp. Chambers: 5s. net. 

Our Railways. By J. G. Adams and C. A. Elliott: Illustrated. 
7} x 5}, 80 pp. (‘Rambles Among Industry’ Series.) Blackie ; 
1s. 6d. net. 

Picture Tales from the Russian. By Valery Carric. Translated 
by Nevill Forbes. 103 x 73, 183 pp. Blackwell: 6s. net. 

Playtime Story Books. 10 x 7}. Illustrated. Dean: 1s. net. 

(i) Ride a Cock Horse. 
(ii) Poll and the Pussies. 

Polly and Peter. By Harold Earnshaw. 10} x 7}. Illustrated. 
Blackie: 2s. net. 

Scooter Adventure, A. By Harold Earnshaw. 8 x 7}. Illustrated. 
Blackie: 1s. 6d. net. 

Sea Scouts Up Channel. By Percy F. Westerman. 7} x 5, 
256 pp. Illustrated. Blackie: 5s. net. 

Stirring Days in Old Virginia. By Escott Lynn. Illustrated by 
J. R. Burgess. 7} x 5, 336 pp. Chambers: 5s. net. 

Stories for Mary. By Lettice Fisher. Illustrated by Chas. T. 
Nightingale. 8} x 6}, 170 pp. Blackwell: 7s. 6d. net. 
Stories of the Months and Days, The. By Reginald C. Couzens. 

7% x 54, 160 pp. Illustrated. Blackie: 6s. net. 

Story-Book Time: Pictures and Tales. 11x 8}. Blackie: 4s. net. 

Story of ‘Les Miserables,’ The: Adapted from the French 
of Victor Hugo by Isobel C. Fortey. Illustrated by Frank 
Gillett, R.I. 7} x 4%, 126 pp. (‘ Stories Old and New’ 
Series.) Blackie: 2s. net. 

Story of Spot. Blackie’s Manuscript Writing Infant Story 
Readers, The. 7} x 5, 31 pp. Blackie: Paper, 4d. net. 
Summer Days Story-Book, The. 10 x 8. Illustrated. Ward, 

Lock: 3s. 6d. net. 

Sunny Days. 12? x 10. Illustrated. Blackie: 1s. 6d. net. 

Sweet and Touching Tale of Fleur and Blanchefleur, The: A 
Mediaeval Legend. Translated from the French by Mrs. 


Leighton. With 37 illustrations by E 
Three Shilling Budget Serie 
ree ng Budget es. 11 x 7}. Il 
net each. strated. Dean: 
(i) Youngster’s Big Book. 
Through Field and Wood. 13x 10. Illustrated. at 
‘ Two-Shilling Storyland’ Series. 10 x 7}. 
2s. net each. 
(i) Dean’s Nursery Story-Book. 
(ii) A Book . Stories. 
Wild Garden, The: Verses for Children. B : 
5} x 44, 57 pp. Selwyn & Blount: 2s. wa James Guthrie, 
Wonder Book, The: A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls 
93 x 7, 262 pp. Illustrated. Ward, Lock: 6s. net. : 
Wonder Book of Wonders, The. Edited by Harry Goldi 
F.R.G.S. 92 x 7, 256 pp. Illustrated. Ward, Lock: 65. ne’ 
Youngster’s Painting Books. 93 x 7}. 12 pp. 6d. net each ; 
(i) Pet’s Painting Book. 
(ii) Animal Painting Book. 
(iii) Painting Book of Flowers. 
(iv) Painting Book of Engines. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Amateur Radio: The How and Why of Wireless with complete 
instructions on Operation of Receiving Outfits. By Maurice 
J. Grainger. 7} x 5, 157 pp. Nash: 6s. net. [A fully 
illustrated handbook. 

Bibliography of English Language and Literature, 1921, Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by A. C. 
Paues. 8} x 5}, 131 pp. Bowes & Bowes: 4s. 6d. net. [An 
exhaustive survey prepared for the use of students of modern 
literature and languages. ] 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited by David Patrick, LL.D., and William Geddie, M.A., 
B.Sc. Vol. I. A—Beatty. Illustrated. 103 x 7}. 824 pp. 
Chambers: 20s. net (per volume). [A work of reference 
issued in ten volumes. ] 

English Church Architecture of the Middle Ages: An Elementary 
Handbook. By A. Freeman Smith. 7} x 5, xi + 79 pp. 
Illustrated. Fisher Unwin: 5s. net. [A simple handbook 
designed as an introduction to the study of ecclesiastical 
buildings of the Middle Ages.] 

Fishing Tackle. By Perry D. Frazer. 7 x 44, 141 pp. Illustrated. 
(‘ Outing ’ Handbooks.) New York, Macmillan: 4s. 6d. net. 
[Practical advice and hints to anglers. ] 

Glossary of French Slang, A. By Olivie Leroy. 63 x 4}, 163 pp. 
Harrap: 3s. 6d. net. [More than two thousand words of 
present-day French slang.] 

Harrap’s ‘Bilingual’ Series. Spanish-English. Introduction to 
Spanish. By R. O. Walker. 6} x 4, 112 pp. Harrap: 
1s. 6d. net. [A handbook for the study of Spanish.] 

Health and Holiness: Being the Laws of Health applied to Body, 
Soul and Spirit. By ‘‘ A Seeker after Truth.” 6§ x 4, 
55 pp. Melrose: 1s. net. [Advice and explanation on the 
* Decalogue of Health.’] 

Ilya Repin Exhibition, The: An Introduction and a Catalogue of 
Paintings. By Dr. Christian Brinton. 93 x 7}. Brown & 
Phillips. [A profusely-illustrated catalogue. ] 

Mazes and Labyrinths: A General Account of their History and 
Developments. By W. H. Matthews. 9 x 5}, xviii + 254 pp. 
Illustrated. Longmans: 18s. net. [A description of all 
phases of the Labyrinth, past and present. ] 

More Men of Mark. By Elvin Langdon Coburn. 12} x $i, 
23 pp. and illustrations. Duckworth: 35s. net.  [Thirty- 
three portraits of famous men.] ‘ 

More Sunbeams: Jokes, Stories and Anecdotes for all occasions. 
6 x 3, 190 pp. Published by arrangement with the Sunday 
Express: 2s, 6d. net. [This is a companion volume to 
‘Sunbeams,’ previously published. ] 

Outdoor Year, The. By William L. Claxton. 7} x 5}, 184 pp. 

- Illustrated. Blackie: 5s. net. [The phenomena of nature 
explained from month to month.] ’ 

Secret of Good Health, The. By Jacques Cohen. 7} x 43, xi + 
66 pp. -Simpkin Marshall: 3s. net. [Advice as_ to the 
regulation of mind and body, in popular language. ] 

Still Waters. By Maude Lesson. 7} x 5, 351 pp. Allen & 
Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. sas al 

Trade and Industry in Finland. 9} x 12}, 746 pp. 3. Simelius 
Heirs. (Helsingfors.) [A volume containing a detailed 
exposition of the Trade, Industry, Exports, Imports and 
Leading Firms of Finland.] 

Who Told you That? A further Collection of Before and A ter 
Dinner Stories. Compiled by ‘Quex’ (of the Evening a 
6 x 3, 154 pp. Stanley a 2s. 6d. net. [An extensive col- 
lection of amusing stories. 

Wireless Telephony Simply Explained. By R. W. — 
Illustrated. 7} x 43, 125 pp. Pearson: (‘How Does it Wor , 
Series) Paper, 1s. 6d.; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. {An me 0 
the points that are likely to trouble the amateur in wireless 


telephony. } 


REPRINTS 

Angels and Ministers: Four Plays of Victorian Shade and Charac- 
= By Laurence Houseman. With Drawings by ; 
Rutherston. 8 x 5}, 140 pp. Illustrated Edition. Cape: 
7s. 6d. net. 
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The Business Outlook 


By Hartley WITHERS 


was found that the early Election results had 

given a false impression concerning the solidity 
of the Tory majority. By the end of last week the 
cloud had rolled by and hopes were general of more 
confidence, better business and reduced taxation. A 
little nervousness was caused later by the unemployed 
demonstration, but the Prime Minister’s action in refer- 
ring the matter to the responsible Ministers was 
heartily endorsed, and welcomed as the end of a sys- 
tem that had been wantonly abused under the late 
Administration. Gilt-edged stock came to market in 
some quantity, but this was explained as being due to 
anticipations of keener demands for money owing to 
trade expansion. So far, indications of trade expansion 
seem to be still chiefly in the region of hope and the 
unemployment figures are not encouraging. But com- 
mercial bills have been rather more plentiful and Wed- 
nesday’s Times told of some big electrification contracts 
secured in South Africa by British firms against Ameri- 
can and German competition. All this is to the good, 
but the fact still remains that we cannot have real pros. 
perity until the tangle is unravelled in Central Europe. 


MR. GOODENOUGH ON REPARATIONS 

On the subject of reparations an important address 
was delivered to the Norwich Chamber of Commerce 
on Monday last by Mr. F. C. Goodenough, Chairman 
of Barclay’s Bank. After referring to the enormous 
importance of an early settlement and stating that dur- 
ing the four years since the Armistice the financial posi- 
tion of Germany had become steadily worse, that 
further delay may make a settlement altogether impos- 
sible and that in that case ‘‘ a general economic break- 
down in Europe may follow the consequences of which 
it would be impossible to foresee,’ Mr. Goodenough 
observed that the most profitable form of reparation 
for this country might possibly be the restoration of 
conditions calculated to bring about a recovery in in- 
ternational trade, but for France, Italy and Belgium 
specific payments were a sine qua non for the rectifica- 
tion of their own financial position. The report of the 
committee of experts which was examined in last 
week’s SatuRDAY REviEW, was described by this prac- 
tical banker as a most able document, and he expressed 
general agreement with the technical conclusions and 


() PTIMISM in the City was soon restored when it 
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recommendations contained in it. When he came to- 
express his own views, Mr. Goodenough was disap- 
pointingly vague. It is too much, of course, to ask 
from anybody a cut and dried scheme describing exactly 
what ought to be done. Even the experts whose report 
was considered last week were only able to say, after 
some time spent in Berlin, what they thought would be 
the right steps to take for the stabilization of the mark ; 
and in order to do so they had to assume as postulates 
the solution of very difficult problems such as the con- 
sent to a moratorium by Germany’s European creditors, 
in the absence of any guarantee that at the end of the 
moratorium Germany would be more inclined than she 
is now to make the effort that will be needed for the 
payment of the debts that have been imposed upon her 
by her enemies. 


FINALITY NEEDED 


But not only was Mr. Goodenough rather vague in 
his utterances, but he even seemed to desire a continu- 
ance of the uncertainty which has been so important a 
cause of Germany’s helplessness, real and assumed, in 
facing the reparation problem. ‘‘ A sum,’’ he said, 
‘* of £6,600 million gold was the amount fixed by the 
London agreement. It is generally conceded that this 
total must be reconsidered, but I feel that at the mo- 
ment it is not possible to decide upon an actual figure. 
No one can say what effect the reduction in the burden 
of internal debt, as a result of the extreme depreciation 
of currency, may have upon German production when 
once stability has been restored. If after a period it 
should appear that this amount is in excess of what 
Germany can pay, it will then be time to amend it and 
this can be done upon the recommendation of the Com. 
mittee of Supervision to which I shall refer presently.”’ 
In the last sentence quoted the words ‘‘ this amount ”’ 
apparently referred to a sum which is to be provision- 
ally named as the amount of Germany’s reparation 
payment. This sum is to be revised after a period by 
a Committee of Supervision, which is to be set up to 
see that Germany is doing its best, if it should appear 
that it is in excess of what Germany can pay. Mr. 
Goodenough makes no allowance for the equally pos- 
sible contingency that the amount named may be below 
what Germany can pay; and in any case to leave the 
matter hanging indefinite, subject to reconsideration 
by a foreign Committee of Supervision, would inevit- 
ably have the effect of making Germany do as little as 
possible in the intervening period to put her finances 
straight, balance her Budget and stimulate her own 
productive power. Moreover, the task of the Com- 
mittee of Supervision would be so extraordinarily thank- 
less and difficult, that it would be almost impossible to 
find properly qualified persons to undertake the task. 
It would surely be much better that the problem should 
be dealt with on lines which will at last introduce 
finality into a subject which has for the last four years 
wallowed in a morass of doubt and uncertainty. What 
is wanted is that a minimum sum should be agreed 
upon between Germany and her creditors to be increased 
if circumstances permit, but this ‘‘if’’ should not be left 
to the opinion of a Supervising Committee, but to the 
test of definitely ascertainable facts such as the volume 
of Germany’s export trade or some other index which 
should also be agreed upon among all the parties con- 
cerned. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London : 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £26,401,000. income £8,046,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes. Street 
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GERMANY’S POWER TO PAY 

In the present temper of the public here, partly owing 
to the impatience produced by the long delay in settling 
this enormously important question, partly owing to 
the belief among many of our merchants and manufac- 
turers that the attempt to get any reparation payment 
out of Germany is bound to be bad for our trade, and 
partly owing to the good old English prejudice in 
favour of lenient treatment of a beaten enemy, there is 
some danger that Germany would, if this country had 
to settle the matter, be let off too lightly rather than 
treated too harshly. Mr. Goodenough, therefore, did 
well to remind us that no one can say what effect the 
reduction in the burden of internal debt as a result of 
the extreme depreciation of currency may have upon 
German production. By the depreciation of the mark 
Germany’s internal debt and also all state, municipal 
and other debts throughout Germany have been prac- 
tically wiped out. This fact certainly does not make 
it possible to impose on Germany a foreign debt of 
anything like the same magnitude, but it undoubtedly 
makes it easier for Germany to assume a much larger 
external debt than she would have been able to bear if 
her domestic Budget and those of her states and munici- 
palities had not been given a clean slate, in the matter 
of home debt, by the depreciation of the mark. If 
Germany is to be given a breathing space and assisted 
by foreign credits in order to recover the productive 
power of her numerous, intelligent and highly indus- 
trious population it would be the height of absurdity 
on the part of the Allies to follow these concessions 
by letting her off liabilities which she would, or might 
be, capable of meeting. 


CREDULITY’S PRESENT 

Germany has already done well out of the credulity of 
the rest of the world. Mr. Goodenough says in another 
passage of his speech that it is quite clear that she 
‘* has existed since the war by large creations of in- 
ternal credit and by printing paper money.’’ This is 
rather strange doctrine from an orthodox banker and 
seems only too likely to encourage the dreams of many 
visionaries who imagine that a short cut to wealth for 
all is unlimited creation of credit and unlimited print- 
ing of paper. Surely no nation can exist by such 
means unless it can find a sufficient supply of credulous 
and greedy people in the outside world who will take 
the paper that it prints and the credits that it creates 
in exchange for goods and services. German’s creation 
of credit and paper would have been no use whatever 
to her in obtaining goods from other countries, if it had 
not been that an army of speculators, constantly re- 
cruited by short-sighted people in a hurry to get rich, 
bought German notes or credits in German banks, 
giving in exchange currency and credits in their own 
countries all over the world, and so helping Germany 
to replenish her depleted stocks of raw material and to 
make payments to her conquerors to provide for their 
armies of occupation. Having thus made her a very 
handsome present, if the world is now, through sheer 
boredom with the reparation question, going to settle 
it on terms much too favourable to Germany, Mr. 
Norman Angell will have glorious opportunities for re- 
writing ‘ The Great Illusion ’ in a spirit of extravagant 
farce. 


MR. CRAMMOND’S VIEW 

It is impossible to get away from the reparations 
question and we find it bulking large again in the ad- 
dress delivered at the London Chamber of Commerce 
last Monday, by Mr. Edgar Crammond, well known as 
an industrious statistician with a wide streak of 
optimism in his composition. Mr. Crammond took as 
his subject the international financial position and en- 
deavoured to lay down “‘ the lines on which it would 
appear desirable that British financial policy should 
now be framed in order that we may fulfil the great 
part that is marked out for us in re-establishing the 


world’s financial system and in helpi 

new economic order that is 
was to be expected, the most important parts of his 
paper dealt with the problem of reparations. [n an j : 
teresting preliminary sketch he pointed out that in the 
period of intensive development which occurred duri 
the forty-four years, 1870 to 1914, the world hehiaas 
‘* merged to all intents and purposes into one economic 
unit.’’ This period saw a great growth of international 
trade and a great increase in wealth all over the world 
thanks to the development of transport and communi. 
cation and, above all, the high development of the 
international finacial system. Owing to the effect of ail 
these influences the economic independence of the world 
became firmly established and, thanks to this division 
of labour among the nations, a great expansion of 
wealth was made possible. When the war came, not 
only was the work of destruction by military, plo 
and air forces exceptionally methodical and effective 
but ‘‘ even the Governments applied themselves to the 
destruction of the moral forces. They encouraged the 
worst forms of selfishness. They contravened the 
economic laws and they devoted themselves to the 
manufacture of worthless paper. For a long time the 
Governments caused the disappearance of confidence 
which is so essential to international life by laying 
down the principle, not applied since the Christian era 
of placing the burden of the war of reprisals on the 
property of private individuals placed under their pro- 
tection. In short, they established a regime of confisca- 
tion of private property. These measures must for 4 
long time retard the normal re-establishment of inter- 
national life.’’ At the same time the blockade led the 
different countries of the world to search for means of 
becoming self-supporting. This tendency was aided 
by the principle of ‘‘ self-determination,’’ which the 
new nations were only too ready to translate into try- 
ing to keep out the goods of others. This economic 
policy of the great industrial countries of the world 
during and after the war years was one which deprived 
the markets of the world of that inter-action which 
gave them life and amounted to a reversal of the pro- 
cess of development which had taken place during the 
previous forty-four years. 


A NEW LINE DEMANDED 

After this preliminary review Mr. Crammond proceeded 
to urge that the problem of reparations must be dealt 
with on entirely different lines. The policy, he says, 
must be such as will induce the German people to be- 
lieve in the economic future of their own country, and 
in order to achieve this the reparation payments must 
be reduced to such a level as the new Germany can be 
reasonably expected to pay and, in the second place, 
the German Government must balance the Budget. It 
is easy to say ‘‘ must.’’ It is also easy to say that 
‘* there appears to be a general agreement as to the 
good faith of the German Government and their honest 
desire to balance the Budget.’’ And yet we found ir 
the report of the experts examined last week indica- 
tions that in their opinion the German Government had 
not done nearly as much as it might have done in the 
matter of reducing expenditure and collecting taxes. 


PARING DOWN THE FIGURE 

Mr. Crammond “‘ cannot approve of a policy whereby 
the whole of Germany’s external debt would be can- 
celled, because we should then find ourselves in the 
position at the end of a few years of having to pay in- 
terest on our own external debt at the rate of £40 to 
£45 millions per annum to the United States, while 
Germany would be free from any burden of taxation 
and with her industries developed a very high point of 
economic production.’’ Nevertheless he proceeds to 
suggest that we should fix the capital amount of repara- 
tions forthwith at £1,100 millions. He does not say 
how he has arrived at this figure, but seeing that it is 
very little more than the amount of the British debt to 
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America, plus three years of, accrued interest, at the 
yrrent rate of exchange and seeing that Germany has, 
already observed above, wiped out her internal debt 
hy depreciating the mark, Mr. Crammond’s figure cer- 
tainly requires some argument in support of it, besides 
his mere ipse dixit. He proposes that everybody should 
cancel all inter-Governmental debts all round, except 
our debt to America which, with Germany’s liability 
for reparations, would be left the sole monuments of 
the war in international finance. He suggests further 
that an external loan or loans should provide Germany 
with £200 millions in order to make cash payments on 
account of reparations during the next three years, that 
the interest upon the capital of these loans should be 

aranteed by Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and that Great 
Britain should then enter into a defensive pact with 
France, Italy, Belgium and Germany for twenty-five 
years. These proposals, Mr. Crammond considers 
would, if carried into effect, give France, Italy and 
Belgium very large payments which, if endorsed by the 

arantees of their own Governments, they would be 
able to discount in the money markets of the world. 
The arrangement proposed would, moreover, ensure 
peace in Europe for the next twenty-five years. He 
may be right, but if, as suggested, the conclusion of the 
scheme should be followed by the immediate withdrawal 
of the armies of occupation, we get round once more to 
the question, asked and left unanswered by Mr. Good- 
enough, as to what France could do in case of default 
by Germany three years hence. 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 

Expenditure exceeded Revenue by £3 millions dur- 
ing the week ended on November 18, owing to a War 
debt interest payment of £14 millions odd, most of 
which was due to the service of our debt to America. 
The Treasury received over £7 millions on depart- 
mental advances and so was able to pay off £3 millions 
of Treasury bills and three-quarters of a million of 
“other ’’ debt, that is, debt to foreign Governments. 


THE TELEPHONE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA 


By J. BARKER 


HE extraordinary backwardness of the English 
T teepton is brought home by a statistical state- 

ment just published by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company which relates to January 1, 
1921. We learn from it that at that date the world 
possessed 20,850,550 telephones. Of these no less than 
13,329,379 were in the United States, while Great 
Britain had only 985,964, or one-fourteenth as many. 
Canada, with her scanty population, had then 856,266 
telephones, or almost as many as this country. The 
United States had very nearly twice as many tele- 
phones as all the other countries of the world com- 
bined. For every hundred inhabitants the number of 
telephones was as follows : 


United States 12.4 Switzerland 3.8 
Canada 9.8 Germany 3.0 
Denmark v7 Holland 2.4 
New Zealand 7.0 Austria ou 2.2 
Sweden 6.6 United Kingdom 2.1 
Hawaii 5.6 Finland bias 1.3 
Norway 5.0 France 
Australia 4.3 Cuba 1.1 


This country has the thirteenth place among the nations 
of the world as a telephone user and ranges after 
poverty-stricken and backward Austria. Among the 
great English towns London is best provided with tele- 
phones. It has 4.7 telephones per hundred population, 
while for the whole of the United States there are 12.4, 
ornearly three times as many. In San Francisco there 
are 29.4 telephones per hundred people. New York 
alone has about as many telephones as the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

In the United States the telephone is universal. It is 
found almost in every house and cottage in the towns. 


Company. 


Hence the post office directories have become unneces- 
sary and have disappeared. The telephone list has 
taken their place. The telephone has proved a 
business instrument of the utmost value. It 
has unified the whole of that gigantic country. People 
can talk not merely from New York to San Francisco, 
but from Cuba to Catalina Island of the Pacific, a 
distance of more than 5,500 miles. American telephone 
experts feel certain that before long they will link up 
the world. 

The American telephone is a miracle of efficiency and 
of cheapness. The saving of time and money resulting 
from its use is immeasurable. It is not only universal 
in the towns but is becoming universal in the country 
as well. More than 2,500,000 farms have a telephone, 
notwithstanding the gigantic distances of the country. 
In England, which is so favourably situated for develop- 
ing farm telephones because of short distances, farm 
telephones are practically unknown. In innumerable 
instances American crops and animals have been saved 
by telephonic warnings of impending frosts, approaching 
gales and cloudbursts, etc. While the English farmer 
sends his stuff to market and places himself at the 
mercy of the middlemen, the American farmer does his 
business over the telephone, watches the market and 
makes use of a favourable moment. 

The extraordinary efficiency of the American tele- 
phone is shown by the long-distance service. In a 
few minutes connexion is secured between towns 
separated by hundreds of miles and long-distance calls 
are handled on the particular person principle. No 
charge is made unless the caller is able to speak to th 
very person required. The exchange at the other side 
searches in case of need for the person wanted at his 
house, club, Turkish bath, etc., free of charge. One 
can telephone long distances from the automatic pay 
boxes. The operator of the exchange secures the con- 
nexion and the caller inserts his dollar or whatever the 
charge is. If he should not be able to get the particu- 
lar person required but only a clerk at the office, he tells 
the exchange, and by touching a button the money 
which he has put into the slot is released and drops into 
the caller’s hand. 

It has frequently been asserted by official champions 
of the British telephone that the American telephone 
is more expensive than the English, and figures have 
been given in support of that contention. It is very 
dificult to compare charges in the two countries be- 
cause charges differ everywhere in the United States. 
Besides, the standard of money, of pay and of living is 
very different on the other side. The fact that the 
telephone is to be found in practically every American 
town house, while it is still a luxury in this country, 
suffices to show that the American telephone is far 
cheaper than the British, that it is in the reach of all. 
People who erect workmen’s dwellings habitually put 
in the telephone before letting them. 

The extraordinary progress of the American tele- 
phone must be ascribed to practically unrestricted 
private management. While other nations have tried 
to develop the telephone on bureaucratic lines or to con- 
trol it through the bureaucracy, the United States have 
given a free field to their business men. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is a most extra- 
ordinary undertaking. It consists of 26 Associated 
Companies of the Bell System, 9,264 independent com- 
panies connected with the Bell System and more than 
26,000 co-operative companies connected with it. Ac- 
cording to the text books, monopolies and trusts merci- 
lessly fleece the consumer. That reproach cannot be 
levelled at the American Telephone and Telegraph 
The lowness of its charges may be seen 
from the fact that the telephone is found in the cottages 
of poor, unskilled workers, and the economy and con- 
servativeness with which the finances of that great com- 
pany have been handled are proclaimed by its balance- 
sheet. According to the last yearly statement, the 
total capital of the.company came to $1,301,326,508. 


Against that capital there were reserves of $506, 123,216, 
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ot more than £100,000,000. The cash in hand habitu- 
ally exceeds £,20,000,000. The actual value of the 
assets far exceeds the capital. The extreme caution 
with which the directors proceed may be seen by the 
enormous expenditure upon improvements and exten- 
sions which is largely made out of current earnings. 
In 1921 no less than $180,039,200 were applied to addi- 
tional plant, and, far from inflating the capital of the 
company, values are drastically written down. Owing 
to wise management, efliciency and economy, the com- 
pany has been able to distribute very satisfactory divi- 
dends. On an average dividends come to ten per 
cent. and the company has acquired so great a prestige 
among the people that its shares are not considered to 
be speculative investments but are treated almost as if 
they were trustee investments. The company has an 
army of nearly 300,000 employees. Of its 186,342 
stockholders approximately 25,700 are employees of the 
Bell System, while over 128,000 employees of Bell 
System companies and their subsidiaries are paying for 
stock with monthly instalments with a view to becom- 
ing stockholders. 

The vast importance of this giant undertaking may 
be gauged from the fact that in 1921 total operating 
revenues came to $497,088,233, or more than 
£; 100,000,000. 

The great American undertaking does not merely 
carry on the telephone Service proper, but it manufac- 
tures the supplies required by means of the gigantic 
Western Electric Company attached to it. That huge 
concern, by far the largest of its kind in the world, has 
branches throughout the world, and it manufactures 
vast quantities of apparatus and materials for practic- 
ally all countries. This extraordinary enterprise main- 
tains a powerful and lavishly endowed research depart- 
ment with a staff of 3,000, of whom 1,100 are engineers, 
chemists, physicists, etc. There is a large staff of in- 
ventors, and every invention made in America or else- 
where is tested by it. Naturally inventors through- 
out the world take their inventions in the first place to 
America because the great development of the Amer- 
can telephone system gives them the greatest chances 
of reward. 

The British telephone has been stifled and kept back 
while it was in private hands until it was acquired by 
the Government. Hitherto its performance has been 
unsatisfactory. Relatively speaking, it is far less efficient 
than the American telephone and is from two to three 
times as dear if we allow for the different money stand- 
ards and wage standards of the two countries. The 
inefficiency and dearness of the British telephone are 
no doubt largely due to bureaucratic management. Be- 
fore the Select Committee on Telephone Charges it 
was shown that per number of calls half as many people 
were employed in the American telephone service as in 
the British. Major O’Meara, the Consulting Govern- 
ment Engineer in Great Britain, wrote some years ago ; 
‘* After spending over sixteen years out of my thirty 
years’ public service in the British Post Office Depart- 
ment, I have come definitely to the conclusion that . 
Government Department is, as a rule, an unsuitable or- 
ganization to manage services of the character of the 
telegraphs and telephones.”’ 

The British telephone has been considerably improved 
since the war. Mistakes have been made in handling 
the undertaking, but progress in many directions is 
noticeable. Still, England remains terribly backward 
if compared with the United States. Progress in the 
Republic is becoming faster and faster. From 700,000 
to 800,000 telephones are added in America every year. 
Improvements .are-~continually introduced. | Govern- 
ment management of telephones is on its trial. France 
and other nations wish to place their telephones under 
private management. It remains to be seen whether 
the British bureaucracy will be able to create a tele- 
phone service comparable to the American. English 
business men can realize the backwardness of the tele- 
phone only by going to America or by studying the 
most interesting reports of the great American company, 


November 192, 


Overseas News 


Norway. Before the Soviets began their mis 
chievous nationalization policy large portions of ie 
North Russian forests were owned by Norwegian com 
panies, which had created the forestry industry in that 
part of Russia. Amongst the claims for compensation 
which Norwegian nationals have put forward against 
the present rulers of that country, the largest is prob- 
ably that of the forestry business; it is stated to exceed 
considerably the amount of 200 million kronen 
Negotiations, however, have resulted recently in -" 
agreement between the representatives of the Nor. 
wegian interests and the Soviet authorities for the con- 
stitution of a Russo-Norwegian company under the 
style of Onega Forest Industry Co., Ltd. This com. 
pany is to have a capital of £300,000, half of which 
is to be taken up by the Russian State and the other 
half by the original owners of the properties which are 
to be acquired by the new concern. A concession 
covering all the forests in the Onega territory is to be 
granted in its favour for the exploitation of the timber 
located there. Sawmills and cellulose factories are to 
be erected and timber and wooden goods will be ex- 
ported by the concessionaire. The duration of the 
concession is of twenty years, but it is believed that 
the cellulose factories will be granted a longer lease of 
life, probably up to forty-eight years. The Board of 
Directors of the Onega Forest Industry Co. is to con. 
sist of eight members—four Russians and an equal 
number of Norwegians. The head office will be estab- 
lished either in London or Christiania, but it may be 
transferred to Russia in due course. In consideration 
of the grant of the concession, the Norwegian partici- 
pants in the company agree to forgo all monetary 
claims against Moscow arising from the nationaliza- 
tion. The agreement requires the ratification by the 
Soviet Government and, if ratified, comes into force in 
about four weeks’ time. 


Russia. Interesting information on Russian bank- 
ing is supplied by the Moscow correspondent of the 
Rigasche Rundschau. He states that the State Bank 
which was founded in December, 1921, to assist in the 
revival of the Russian industries, has not been able to 
meet all the demands forthcoming, though it had 
opened credits of not less than 2,000 billion Soviet 
roubles. The Government therefore authorized co- 
eperative societies to establish banking departments in 
a number of large cities. Furthermore, societies on the 
co-operative principle were created for the support of 
the minor industries. Considerable importance is 
attached to, and great things are expected of, the intro- 
duction of the new bank notes, ‘‘ Teherwonzen,” 
which are secured on valuable assets. Though it is 
hoped that by these means the chaotic currency condi- 
tions ruling at present in Russia will be ended, it is 
perhaps permissible to quote a precedent : the “ assig- 
nats,’’ issued in 1790 by the French Revolutionary 
Government, were secured on the National Domain; 
nevertheless, this paper money lost practically all value 
a very short time after its creation. The correspondent 
also mentions the increase in the gold coin and bullion 
reserve in the State Bank, and also the growing ac- 
tivity of another semi-official institution, the Pokobank 
(Bank of the Co-operative Supply Association), which 
is transacting chiefly commercial operations. Further- 
more, reference is made to the joint stock banks con- 
stituted by private eapital, which are increasing in 
numbers—for instance, the South Eastern Bank in 
Rostow, the Credit Bank, founded at Moscow in Sep- 
tember, and the Petrograd Credit Bank which is to 
start operations shortly with a share capital of 100 
billion roubles. The Mutual Credit Association of the 
Moscow merchants had its status approved a short time 
ago. The Russian Industrial Bank (capital 5 million 
gold roubles) is to be opened shortly, and banks to 
finance the construction of dwellings are to be founded 
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‘ and Moscow under the auspices of hous- 
which are being constituted all over 
The Supreme Economic Council advocates 
of an All Russian Commercial Bank, 
ne the creation of an Agricultural Bank and an 
Blectro Bank is spoken of. Swedish and German 
capital has already launched the Russian Commercial 
2% Moscow (capital of 10 million gold roubles) and 
the Central Asiatic Bank, a joint venture of German and 
Soviet capital for the export trade to Persia and Tur- 
kestan. The extension of the banking system, as out- 
lined above, shows that the new economic policy 
adopted last year by the Soviet State has certainly led 
to some measure of trade revival, necessitating in- 
creased credit facilities. It is also worth while record- 
ing that this credit system is being supplemented by 
the resurrection of an institution catering for the 
masses, viz., the so-called Moscow Lombard, a pawn- 
shop lending on movable property, which has a share 
capital of 100 million roubles, of which 51 per cent. 
is held by the Moscow Council of Workmen and 
Peasants’ Delegates. 


Switzerland. Reference has been made repeatedly 
in these columns to the export subvention granted by 
the State to the Swiss watchmakers. The French 
Government recently informed the Berne authorities 
that this scheme was regarded as violating the terms 
of the Commercial Treaties and Agreements between 
the two countries and demanded the abrogation of the 
measure, as far as it concerned the French market. 
This remonstrance was supported by the threat of an 
embargo, or of increased duties on the importation of 
Swiss watches, should the subsidy, which is considered 
equivalent to an export bounty, not be abandoned. 
The Federal Council thereupon consulted the interested 
trade circles, and, on their advice, the French demand 
was complied with, though the legal view of the Paris 
Cabinet is not shared in Switzerland. According to 
the leading trade journal, Federation Horlogere Suisse, 
this incident is due to the instigation of the French 
watchmakers established near the Swiss frontier, who 
had complained in Paris that their home market was 
being spoiled by the Swiss bounty-fed competition. In 
making known this decision, the Swiss Government 
adds that the subsidy remains in force in respect of 
the exports to the other countries to which the 
measure applies. 


United States. American manufactures are gaining 
i popularity among the people of the British colonies. 
This is more interesting, says the Trade Record of the 
National City Bank of New York, in view of the fact 
tht Great Britain is the one great manufacturing 
country outside of the United States which is now 
vigorously exploiting the markets of the world, and 
quite naturally her first effort would be to regain any 
isses which had occurred in supplying her own 
wlonies. But United States own trade figures indicate 
that exports from the United States to British colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies are forming a steadily 
mreasing proportion of her total exports and forming 
at the same time an increasing share of the imports of 
those colonies, and nearly all of the merchandise which 
the United States sends to them consists of manufac- 
ures. Curiously, too, adds the Trade Record, this 
sowth in the share which merchandise for the British 
wlonies forms of United States total exports is a 
marked development of the period since the close of 
tewar. In the fiscal year 1919, which covered in part 
the closing year of the war and in part the year 
iilowing its close, the value of the merchandise sent 
fom the United States to British colonies formed 
per cent. of United States total exports; in 1920 
per cent. ; 1921 19 per cent.; in the fiscal year 1922 
per cent. ; in the eight months ending with August 
ifthe current year 21 per cent., and in the closing 


month of August, the latest for which details are 


available, 25 per cent. The increasing popularity of 
American manufactures in the British colonies is 
further illustrated by the fact that India, in 1920, took 
12 per cent. of her total imports from the United 
States as against only 2} per cent. in 1913; Australia 
in 1920 took 24 per cent. of her imports from United 
States against 12 per cent. in the pre-war period; New 
Zealand 19 per cent. against 10 per cent.; Union of 
South Africa 18 per cent. against 10 per cent. in 1913; 
and Egypt 15 per cent. as against 2 per cent. in the 
year preceding the war. In Canada, whose orders are 
executed by the United States much more promptly 
than from across the ocean, United States exports in 
1921 were 69 per cent. against 60 per cent. in 1909, 
and 65 per cent. in 1913. The chief commodities ex- 
ported to British Colonies by the United States are 
cotton goods, lumber, petroleum in its various forms, 
steel plates, iron sheets and plates, tin plate, steel 
rails, nails, wire, motor cars, tyres, cinematograph 
films, evaporated milk, boots and shoes, leather belt- 
ing, tinned fruits, incandescent lamps, electric fans, 
sewing machines and typewriters. 


New Issues 


George Lunt, Sons & Company. Share Capital 
£200,000 authorized, £130,000 issued. Subscriptions 
were invited at 97} for 4,100,000 Six per cent. First 
Mortgage Redeemable Debenture Stock, secured by 1 
specific First Charge on the freehold lands and prem- 
ises, fixed plant and machinery and a first floating 
charge on the other assets and property; the Company 
is not to be at liberty to create any other floating charge 
ranking in priority to, or pari passu with the money 
secured by the Trust Deed. The Company covenants 
to set aside and hand to the Trustees in June, 1925, and 
each subsequent June and December, the sum of 
£4,000, less the amount of interest falling due on the 
outstanding Debenture Stock. This sum (which is 
equivalent to a Cumulative Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. 
per annum paid semi-annually) will be sufficient to re- 
deem the whole of the Issue of Debentures in twenty- 
seven years at latest from the date of issue, the average 
date of redemption being eighteen and a half years. The 
sinking fund is to be applied to the redemption of the 
stock by purchase in the open market at or under par; 
or by drawings at par, on or after October, 1925. The 
company also reserves to itself the right to redeem at 
par the whole or any part of the stock outstanding on 


or after December, 1938. The business is that of an 
old-established baking and confectionery concern. The 
prospectus is clear and full and the stock looks like a 
good security of its class. 


Canadian Gold Mines Corporation. Application 


has been made to the Committee of the London Stock 


Exchange for permission to deal in 1,000,000 $1 shares 


of this Corporation incorporated in Delaware with 
a capital of $6,000,000. The vendor received the 
whole of the capital in exchange for the stock 
of three companies acquired but handed back to 
the Corporation 3,100,000 shares to be sold for 
the purpose of raising funds. 
behalf of the Corporation has sold 1,000,000 shares to 
the British Porcupine Development Company for 
£50,000, and it is for these shares that permission to 
deal on the Stock Exchange has been asked. This price 
is equivalent to 1s. per dollar share and options are 
held by the purchasers on a further 1,000,000 shares at 
1s. 6d., 1,000,000 shares at 2s, per share and 1,000,000 
shares at 3s. per share. 
the companies acquired the actual working capital sub- 
scribed to date would appear to be £50,000. Of the 
3,000,000 shares under option, 2,100,000 are in the 
treasury of the Corporation and if these options are ex- 
ercised as they fall due, $3,000,000 nominal of share 
capital will have yielded £241,000 to the Corporation. 


This vendor acting on 


Apart from any cash held by 
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Diamond drilling on the properties acquired, which are 
situate in the Porcupine district of Canada, has dis- 
closed favourable indications. The proposition is at 
too early a stage to be other than a speculation. 


Reeves & Sons. This Company, the weil-known 
purveyors of artists’ materials, offered 37,500 Cumu- 
lative Six per cent. Second Preference, and an equal 
number of Ordinary, shares of £1 at par. The 
prospectus was clear and candid, even to the point of 
showing that the company’s auditors had made a 
special report for submission to the shareholders on 
the subject of the last balance-sheet. The company 
has earned Jarge profits in the past, with considerable 
fluctuations, as was inevitable from the fair weather 
nature of its business. 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


ARLY birds will gather the worm of the War 
Ke half-yearly dividend payment next Thurs- 

day evening, and the distribution of the whole 
fifty millions sterling will be completed by Friday. In 
these circumstances, it is a little surprising that the 
price of what is now regarded as the premier security 
should remain under par, but without a doubt the in- 
vestor, particularly in the country, has been rudely 
jostled by the mere threat of a capital levy, and not- 
withstanding the result of the General Election, people 
are beginning to ask whether they are right or wrong 
in keeping their money in Government securities 
Politicians do not always appreciate as much as their 
stockbrokers the fact that public utterances may lead 
to a great deal of private uneasiness, and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson is responsible for a great deal of anxiety, 
caused not only to what he would deem the capitalist 
class, but also to the thrifty working-man who has 
bought War Savings Certificates, or his house, with 
carefully-gathered savings. 

It seems to me that the City Editors and other finan- 
cial pundits who lucubrate for the newspapers have not 
sufficiently gauged the mild alarm into which this threat 
of a capital levy has plunged many thousands of people. 
I know that some of the economists regard the proposal 
as having its good points, and if these points could be 
put before people in what I suppose would be called a 
popular manner, it might relieve anxiety in a good 
many directions. The Stock Exchange affects, of 
course, to ignore the possibility of such a levy being 
made, and possibly the House is right, because there 
can be no doubt that if a capital levy became practical 
politics, we should have a tremendous volume of selling 
of all kinds of stocks and shares. A regular sauve-qui- 
peut, devil-take-the-hindmost avalanche of realizations 
that would certainly not stop at the War Loan and 
other gilt-edged securities. 

The railway market worth following at the present 
moment is that for Argentine railway stocks. It seems 
an absurd thing to say, considering the rises that have 
occurred during the past month, but in spite of this ap- 
preciation, the stocks are sufficiently well-held to war- 
rant the assumption that proprietors are not likely to 
sell. There is, moreover, so small a speculative posi- 
tion that the risk of profit-snatching can be almost ruled 
out. Naturally, the Stock Exchange mind looks for 
a sharp reaction to follow any big advance, and as there 
is no certainty about anything, this may yet happen. 
Allowing for the unexpected, however, these Argentine 
Railway stocks, Central Argentine, Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern, Buenos Ayres Western and even Paci- 
fics are quite likely to go better within the next few 
months, and what is more, they have a very faithful 
following who evidently act on the system of pyramid- 
ding purchases: buying on every rise, instead of 
snatching profits on each reaction. 

Every now and then a Stock Exchangé man will run 
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up against what is a tragedy in the course of his h 
drum business of buying and selling stocks and es 
A month or so ago a client gave an order to bu a 
thousand shares in a company, which shortly Poe, 
wards issued a notice to its proprietors Stating that ri 
directors had received an exceedingly favourable big 
for the purchase of the shares, which they jan 
selled the holders to accept, and in point of fect 
they did. On the day on which the order was given 
the shares stood 25s. lower than the price at which they 
were subsequently taken over by the ultimate pur wr 
By a remarkable mistake, the client gave the order for 
the wrong shares, buying those in another and very 
similar company, and the error was not discovered until 
too late for it to be rectified, except at a substantial dif. 
ference between the two prices which ruled at the time 
when the order was given. The client, however, whose 
mistake it was, accepted the shares which he had 
bought by mistake. Not long afterwards, these latter 
went up a shilling or two, and he could have got out 
at a profit, but within the past few days a disastrous 
state of affairs has been disclosed in connexion wit 
the company’s operations, and the price has fallen 
heavily. Instead, therefore, of the client making 4 
profit of well over £10,000, as he would have don 
had his original instructions been in accordance with his 
own intention, he stands to lose, at present, a fairly 
considerable amount. Throughout the transaction 
there was no question as to where the mistake lay, but 
its result has been to change a handsome profit into a 
probable loss of a material extent. 

With markets as quiet as they are, the ordinary 
person, looking round for a chance of making a fiver 
or two wherewith to go a-Christmas shopping, should 
be careful how he yields to the temptations which are 
dangled before him with glittering promise by bucket- 
shop and similar circulars. I am convinced that it is 
this pernicious literature which is the cause of more loss 
of money than can be estimated, and if only the would- 
be profit-snatcher could take a stroll round the markets 
of the Stock Exchange, knowing how inert and listless 
the majority of those markets are, this would be the 
finest corrective imaginable to the blustering bullish. 
ness of the bucket-shop bounders. The investor and 
the speculative investor have plenty of opportunity for 
leisurely examination of the stocks and shares which 
they fancy. There is no need to hurry. The trend of 
prices is more likely to be a trifle easier than it is to be 
upward. To write in this strain may be held, of course, 
to cut across one’s business interests, because if you 
put a man off from dabbling in stocks and shares, you 
lose the commission, and should there be a rise, you 
lose a client as well. The longer view, however, in- 
sists that the best interests of the client are those of 
the broker, and the latter may be forgiven, therefore, 
if he risks losing the brokerage as well as the client in 
the well-meant endeavour to point out that when 
markets are dull, the chance of making even small 
profits is a fairly slender one. 

Making out a list of industrial shares for clients, the 
other day, I wondered whether this would also interest 
readers of the Saturpay. In case it may, let me re- 
mark that the following are Ordinary shares, subject 
necessarily to trade fluctuations and all that is implied 
thereby. Care has been taken to compile a representa- 
tive group of shares in sound concerns. 


Prev. Year 
full Price. Yield. ends. 

Ordinary Shares. yr. s. d. 
Babcock and Wilcox — 65/0 418 9* Dec. 
British American Tobacco ... 24 88/0 5 9 O* — Sep. 
Brunner Mond sa a 35/0 412 6 Mar 
Coats, J. & P. 510 0 June 
Cory (W.) & Son ... ae 46/0 6 10 0. Mar. 
Courtaulds... 57/0 4 0 6 Dec. 
English Sewing Cotton ... 15 47/0 6 7 0 Mar. 
Guest Keen ... 35/6 512 6* June 
Imperial Tobacco - 9 Fe 417 6* Oct. 
Lambert Bros. ee <a 48/6 8 5 0 June 
Platt Brothers 1046 Mar 
United Dairies 123 29/6 8 7 6 June 

*Free of Tax 
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All the yields are calculated or the basis of the divi- 
Y dends paid for the previous full year. Out of the 
examples, Courtaulds are the most speculative. 
Platt Brothers Ordinary shares pay over ro per cent. : 
there is @ chance here, I think, of a rise to 50s. And 
no one can go wrong in Coats. 
Janus 


Money and Exchange 


r. Monetary conditions have been comfortable and 
or jeasant, though there were indications that there is 
ry till little margin between the market and poverty. 
til Withdrawals on Wednesday for balance-sheet purposes 
if- obliged borrowers to look for money to pay 2 per cent 
ne for it when found, and on Thursday the usual transfer 
se of the taxgatherer’s weekly harvest caused another 
ad jittle flurry. Discount rates, however, had an easier 
ter tendency, a slightly improved supply of bills meeting 
ut with a still more markedly improved demand. Among 
us Foreign exchanges marks, francs and other Contin- 
itn ental currencies improved in value for a time, and a 
len sotable feature was the higher New York price of 
sterling. 

ont: 

Review 

‘ion 


but Water-Power tn the British Empire. The Reports 
? of the Water-Power Committee of the Con- 


— joint Board of Scientific Societies. Constable. 
ary 3s. 6d. net. 

iver HE position that will arise when the coal resources 
ould of the world are so depleted as to be uneconomical 
are touse has always been a favourite theme with scientists. 
ket- Various solutions have been suggested, some practic- 
it Is ale and some the reverse. Of the former the most 
loss feasible is the extended development of the water power 
puld- that exists in certain parts of the world. It is not there 
‘kets fore surprising that when methods of reconstructing 
tless British industry were being considered during the 
> the hitter part of the war, close attention was paid to the 


possibilities of employing to a greater extent the water 
and powers of the British Empire. In 1918 a Board of 
Trade Committee was appointed and issued four re- 


a ports, while in 1917 the Water Power Committee of the 
n be Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies was appointed 
er “to report on what is at present being done to ascer- 
urse, 


tain the amount and distribution of water power in 
you te British Empire.’’ This Committee presented three 


» YOU BE worts in 1918, 1919 and 1921 respectively. The book 
» YOU Bi mder notice is a summary of these reports with an in- 
r; a eduction by Sir Dugald Clerk, who was the chairman 
0 ifthe Committee. 

efore, As an historical summary of what has been done to 
pe ievelop the water power of the world, of the water 
¥ I power still awaiting development and of the possible 
7 wplications of this water power to the electro-chemical 
a and electro-metallurgical industries, the book may be 
all commended for study by the layman. The sugges- 
iter _ js for the collection and collation of data regarding 
eter uinfall, run off from the catchment areas and climate 
- i 4 we useful, and the problems of water power control are 
mpHe discussed in a way which will have a general appeal. 
sent’ HiThe committee is to be congratulated on having done 
wrk which badly required doing and on providing in- 
Yer Bi omation which will be of the greatest assistance to 
those whose duty it may be to go into this matter, from 

Dec. J# te financial or the engineering points of view. 
~~ But with this praise must be sounded a note of warn- 
June 'S 2 note of warning that is particularly necessary 
Mar. jg™en the development of the water power of the 
Dec. British Isles is considered. As Sir Dugald Clerk shows 
re nhis preface, there is a total of 1,350,000 hydraulic 
Oct. ME Power (excluding the Severn and other tidal 
June mes) available continuously throughout the twenty- 
pe ut hours in Great Britain and Ireland. To develop all 


costly. On the other hand he points out that in Scot- 
land the development of 183,000 h.p. is immediately 
feasible, and that this amount could be developed at a 
cost appreciably less than from coal-fired stations built 
and operated under existing conditions. | With that 
view we must be permitted to differ. 

The industry of the British Isles has grown up round 
the coal-fields. Except in the case of certain 
specialized industries, such as that for obtaining 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, to use the water power 
of Scotland or Wales would either mean a transfer of 
industry to remote districts or a very heavy capital ex- 
penditure on transmission lines. In the latter case the 
supply would be exposed to the possibilities of inter- 
ruption from storms and snow, and this risk would 
necessitate the erection of stand-by steam plant. The 
question for the financier, no less than for the engineer, 
is, therefore, would it be worth while? 

We admit that more economy in the use of coal is 
necessary. But advances are being made in that direc- 
tion. Dr. Maw, in his Presidential Address to the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on November 7, showed 
that the steam consumption of the turbine has been cut 
down by 43 per cent. in twenty years. Similar econo- 
mies have been obtained, or will soon be obtained, in 
the boiler-house, so that while developments in industry 
will require that more coal will be used there is every 
reason to suppose that it will be more and more 
economically employed. The possibilities of the in- 
creased use of oil and gas as fuel must also be taken 
into consideration. 

These criticisms are only intended to indicate that 
the solution of the fuel problem in this country by the 
use of water power is not so easy as some enthusiasts 
would have us believe. In many parts of the Empire, 
in Canada for instance, conditions are different, and the 
same is true of Italy, Switzerland, Norway and parts 
of France. In Scotland and Ireland the water power 
available could be usefully employed locally, but to use 
it in the present industrial centres with profit would be 
an entirely different matter. 


Publications Received 


Monthly Circular. Bank of Liverpool and Martins. 


Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions. Nov. 1. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 


Lloyds Bank Monthly. Nov. 
Statistical Information. Nov. Sperling & Co. 


Reconstruction. An International Economic Monthly. (In Eng- 
lish.) Verlag fiir Wiederaufbau u. Weltwirtschaft. 


The Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. Nov. 21. 1s 


Dividends 


BroomMuHILL COLtigries.—5 per cent. on Ord, for year to June 
30, as for 1920-21. 

CaccarD, Stewart & Watt.—Final 5 per cent. on Ord., making 
10 per cent. for year ended Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 

CaSTNER-KELLNER ALKALI.—Final 12 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for year ended Sept. 30, against 13 per cent. for 
1920-21. 

Dorman Lonc.—4 per cent. on Preferred Ord. for half year 
ended Sept. 30. No dividend on Ord. shares, which for 
1920-21 received 5 per cent. 

Hucoins & Co.—7} per cent. on Ord., making 10 per cent. for 
year ended Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 

Humper.—10 per cent. for year ended Aug. 31, as for 1920-21. 

Inp. Coope.—Final 7} per cent. on Ord., making 15 per cent. 
for year ended Sept. 30, and a bonus of 5 per cent. For 
1921 15 per cent. and a bonus of 25 per cent. were paid. 

Parmer Tyre.—10 per cent., tax free, for year ended Aug. 31, 
against 10 per cent., tax free, for eleven months ended Aug. 
31, 1921. 

Stranp Parace Horer.—Final 7} per cent. on Preferred Ord., 
making 11 per cent. for year ended Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 

Unitep SemianG Rusper.—10 per cent. for year ended July 31. 
No dividend was paid for 1920-21. 

WEARDALE STEEL.—-6 per cent. on Deferred for year ended Sept. 
30, as for 1920-21. 

Western Aviiance Re-INsurance.—Interim 24 per cent. as a 


would be possible, but, as Sir Dugald Clerk admits, 


year ago 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
| | 
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Figures and Prices 


MET 
PAPER MONEY (in millions) BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
La Stock Ratio Previous Note is Gold, 
Note Godt Now Ocal Nov. 22, '22, Nov. 15, '22. Nov. 23, "21, silvet 
Issues. Gold. Notes. Issue. 1921. £ 
European Town 606,242 589,827 574,908 peer 
Countries % Metropolitan _............... 31,101 29,351 30,496 Copp 
Austria 2,979,323 ? — 2,970,917 90,904 Country 52,440 53,207 53.937 
Belgium 6,627 267 4 6,660 6,111 689,783 672,385 658,63] Lead 
Britain (B. of E. 101 103 106 | Year to 32,981,244 32,291,461 21,053,802 Spelt 
Britain (State) Ps 288 } 295 314 Do. (Country) coccccccccce 2,526,505 2,474,065 2 717 009 Coal 
Bulgaria Leva 3,800 38 1 3,758 3,518 ; 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 10,140 808+ 8t 9,560 12,327 | LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) CHE! 
Denmark Kr. 478 228 47+ 466 493 Nitra! 
Esthonia Mk. "22. Sept., "22. Oct., Indi 
Finland Mk. 1,376 43 3 1,353 1,383 Coin, notes, balances with ra £ £ , Linsee 
France 36,321 5,582 15 36,915 37,522 Bank of England, etc... 200,219 197,620 221 136 Linsee 
Germany (Bk.) Mic 517,036 1,008 — 469,457 91,528 | Deposits 1,729,413 1,703,911 1,846,153 Palm 
other Mk. 49,123 41,026 7,535 | Acceptances 57,115 50,171 51,447 Petrol 
Greece Dr. 2,185 13,604 62 2,040 2,110 311,837 298,856 413,012 Turpe' 
Holland FL 590 59 1,009 1,056 320,698 POOL 
Hungary Kr. 67,935 ? 65,320 23,643 VANCES 834 804,586 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 14,107 1,318+  9¢ 13,987 13,640 Flour, 
MONEY RATES Nov. 23, Nov. 16, 22. Nov. 23, Wheat 
Poland Mk. 579,973 31 = 525,955 182,777 Bank Rate 3 Wheat 
Portugal Esc. 851 9 1 849 685 | Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 NY 
Roumania Lei 15,275 4,760 12,829 | 3 Months’ Bank Bills... 28-4 
Spain Pes. 4,175 2,523 60 4,179 4,292 | 6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 2 TEXT 
Sweden Kr 551 27% 49 566 650 | Weekly Loans 14-2 42 2 Cotton 
Switzerland Fr. 912 521 57 904 970 4-2 
Other Countries : Cotton 
heenitin & 56 23 41 58 56 FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) Sake 
Canada (Bk.) $ 177 37 159 194 Nov. 23, ’22. Nov. * °22. Nov. 23, 21. Hemp, 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 269 36 | New York, $ to & .... 4.49 46} 4.00 Jute, f 
Egypt LE 25 3 10 27 254 | Do., 1 month forward ... 4.50 sar ~_ Wool, 
India Rs. 1,813 24 13 1,808 1,797 | Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.483 4.453 4.37} Grea: 
Japan Yen. 1,236 1,275+ 103+ 1,308 1,906 | Mexico d. to §............... 263d. 263d. 328d. La Pia 
New Zealand 8 8t 100+ 8 443d. 44d. Lincoln 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,321 3,074 132 2,340 3,296 | Rio de Jan., d. to milrs... 63d. 63d. 7 29/324. Tops, | 
4Total cash Valparaiso, $ to £......... 37.60 35.10 38.70 Rubber 
Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 433d. 433d. 41d, Leather 
Nov. 18, ’22. Nov. 11, '22. Nov. 19, 21. | Do., "1 month forward ... 63.79 65.95 “a OVER’ 
. L Berlin, marks to £ ...... 28,000 32,500 1,170} 
Total deadweight ......... 7,610,418 7,607,604 7,627,237 Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 67.80 70.70 60.29} 
Owed abroad ....... ae 1,074,154 1,074,804 1,088,618 | Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.40} 11.36} 11.17; 
738,755 741,885 Switzerland, fres. to £... 24.17 24.30 20.95} 
ank of Englan vances — —_ 4, Stockholm, kr. to £& ...... 16.78 16.64 17.023 Export 
Departmental Do. 179,488 172,288 180,308 | Christiana, kr. to Z ...... 24.65 24.30 28.09} Sa 
Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 4 Expt. cc 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, Italy, lire oe rz io 96 963 97 Do. piec 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 re ee Export 
Madrid, pesetas to £...... 29.31 29.29 27.75} 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures Export | 
Greece, drachma to 295 310 10 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year Lisbon. d. to escudo 23d 24d. 4fd. Do, qua 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. Vienna, kr. to + deh oraied 320,000 330,000 12,500 _ 
: Prague, kr. to £..-..0.e0006 142 140 280 | 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 10,500 11,00 3,600 Tonnae 
Nov. 18, 22, Nov. 11,’22. Nov. 19, 21 Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 700 10 nom. ” 
Belgrade, dinars to £ .. 285 270 } 
Total Revenue from Ap.1 512,335 «494,280 568,968 Sofia, leva to £ ...........- 600 United | 
» Expenditure ,, ,, 468,452 447,583 «622,937 | Warsaw, marks to £.....- 68,000 Wholesa 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +43,883 +46,697 —53,969 | Constntnple., piastres to £ 830 910 91) Cereals 
Customs and Excise ...... 183,970 172,626 209,738 | Alexandria, piastres to £ 974 974 Other F 
Income and Super Tax... 171,245 168,220 161,850 | Bombay, d. to rupee 15444. 154d. 154d. HP Textiles 
11,232 10,932 9,238 | Calcutta, d. to rupee said Minerals 
Excess Profits Duties...... 954 954 29,714 | Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 298d 294d. ‘sid Miscellat 
Miscell 598 1,669 ingapore, d. to$ ......... 284, R 
Yokohama, d. to yen... 254 4d. 264d. 28H. ( 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED hd, R 
Nov. 23, ’22. Nov. 16, ’22. Nov. 23, ’21. End Oct.* End Sept., End Oct., hin 
& Membership 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Public Deposits ............ 16,040 12,855 15,601 | Reporting Unions 1,278,964 1,299,798 1,442,352 
Other 107,375 109,506 124,083 | Unemployed 180,589 190,048 224,614 om 
123,415 122,361 139,684 | Percentage 14.1 14.6 15.6 
Securities... *At the end of October the Live Register of Labour = 
change showed a total of 1,385,000 unemployed—an increase 0 alc 
116,706 116,111 133,886 17,000 compared with the of September. A 
121,407 121,902 123,306 P 
Do. less notes in cur- COAL OUTPUT a 
Coin and’ Bullion.) | Week ending Nov. 12, Nov. 6, Oct 28, tt 
ees 24,488 23,989 23,582 = cone. tons. 
19.8% 19.6% 163% 5.440.500 5,423,400 5,388,300 
"151, ‘710, 118,961, 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) hands 
Nov. 23, ’22. Nov. °22. Nov. 23, ’21. 
Total outstanding ......... 287,209 287,843 311,687 tons. 
Called in but not cancld. 1,536 1,538 1,793 Pig Iron 481,500 
Gold backing ..........50++ 27,000 27,000 28,500 Yr. to date 3,871,100 3,389, 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 | Steel 565,200 555 
Total fiduciary *~e ...... 237,523 2387155 261,944 Yr. to date 4,673,600 4,108, 
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ETALS BTC TRADE = 

Nov. 23, '22. N F COUNTRIES (in millions) 
Gold, per fine OZ, 16, '22. Nov. 23, ’21. 1922. 

OZ. 92s. 4d. 108s. 11d. Months I 
ron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £5.0.0 323d d C igium Fr. 3. mports. Exports. Exports 
Steel rails, heavy re 79.0.0 £5.0.0 £6.0.0 zechoslovakia Kr. 12+ 2,031 334 — 697 

Standard £62.13 £10.10.0 k Kr. 9 27,312 + 4,877 

Straits 1° . inlan 
Tio, soft ” £174.12.6 £178.12 6 £66.16.3 renee Mk 2,413 845 241 
Lead, ” £25.15.0 £26.2.6 Germany 10 18-629 + 396 

s. ’ 

CHEMICALS AND OILS 25. 94. | Italy Lis 1,504 

Nitrate of Soda per ton £14.0.0 Lithuania Mk. 3 3,534 2.055 - 

Bengal per lb. 6d 14.0.0  £15.10.0 | Spain Pes. 4 1,077 — 

Linseed Oil, spot per ton £38.0.0 8s. 6d. lis. 6d, | Sweden Kr. ist 1,260 ew = 

Linseed, La Plata ton £19. 12.6 £37.10.0 £29.0.0 Switzerland Fr 7 715 669 — 462 

a. Oil, Bengal spot ton £34 0.0 £18.10.0 £16.10 0 — ° 6 853 877 —— 46 

Petroleum, w. white gal. py 34.0.0 £39.10.0 | B. S. 12° 10 = = 

1s. 3d. .10.0 Africa 1 128 

Turpentine cwt. 116s. Od 54, | Brazil 25 7 
69.0.0 | Canada 705 

Flour, Country, straights Tis 12+ si6é + 94 
Egypt 906 

ex mill 280 Ib. 34s. 6d - LE 6 21 601 — 305 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. , 34s. 6d 39s. Od ag Yen. 8 22 + 1 

per 480 Ibs. 42s New Zealand £ 6 “— 1,023 — 350 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter eas 42s. 6d 45s. 7d United Ticals 6 n = + 1 
N.Y. per bush. 138 ce States $ 9 2,175 
“— fully middling, BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. — 

rican per Ib. 14.91 
Cotton, tia ‘91d 15.33d. Cc Nov. 23, y 
on, Egyptian, | Nov. 16, Nov. 8, ‘21. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton 19.25d. 21.25d . 95} 

Jute, first marks 235. 0 £32.5.0 £41 0.0 Do. 5 9432 99 90 
Wool, Aust., Medium 0.0 34.0.0 £24.10.0 | 99% 99} 
Greasy Merino Ib. 1 Funding 4 102} 102 8817's 
la Plata, Av. Merino Ib. me. 194d. wea, | Victory 87) a7 98 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 14d. 12d. Local Loans 88} 734 
Tops, 64's Ib ad. 74d. 74, | Conversion 65 648 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. Is = 84d. aia. | Bank of England bad 76% 
Leather sole bends, 14-1 Ofd. Is. * | India 230} 633 
,14-161b. 103d. 64 226 182) 
per Ib. Qs. 3d. Qs. 3d Argentine (86) 5% i 644 56} 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in th shee Qs. 7d. | Belgian 3 993 994 96 
thousands) a Brazil (1914) 5% 66 65} 
Oct., Oct. Chilian (1886) 43% 65 61 
1922. 1921. 1922 Chinese 5% 96 903 91 65 
Imports & & 4% 934 $3 
Re-exports 60,399 62,265 595,123 Italian 34% 15/0 44 24 
. cotton gds. total "283-243, 109 
Do. piece gds. sq. yd 14653 16.526 166573 146'804 RAILWAYS 9 
Export rang ard 353,654 842,411 3 421, 145,584 | Great Central Pref . 
4.490 »421,932 2,208,753 G 23 
xport coal value 4,123 48,453 "67. reat Eastern .... 23 7 
Do, quantity tons 6,993 4,851 58,404 pais Great Northern Pref. ... 38} 37) i 
Export iron, steel 6,196 3.406 51673. 1 .708 | Great Western .. : 68} 66 4 
Export machinery 4,973 49,861 Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 1054 1053 
entered ‘561 «5,748 42,371 «3, London Chatham ......... = 63} 
esale (Economi Aug., Oc Midland Def. 45 
Cereals and Meat 1922. 1922. con’ Mer Ort. ......... 66} 16 
Other Food Products 8734 880} 956 North Eastern 19} 19 
1 6824 674 685 570 South Eastern Def 1183 
1,116 1,1232 1,171 Underground 313 32 69} 
Miscellaneous ......... 81 699 6913 816 7/0 7/0 
818 8873 960 B.A. 72 72 5/0 
Retail (Ministry of Oc 4,189 4,257 4,588 2,565 842 42} 
Labour t., Sept., Au Canadi 81 51 
ent, Clothing, | 141 
a rand Trunk 75 
180 178 179 47 
203 0. 3rd 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1,M Idina 1} 
All Commodities ....... 1022, | 34 a1 
United States— Wholesale N 4,322 2,911 184 89 United of Havana ...... 112 107 
(Bradstreet’s) .. —" 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, A INDUSTRIALS, ETC ; 71 684 x D 46 
1922. 1922. 1921. 1, | Anglo-Persian Qnd Pref. 
All Commodities ..... 13 1 $ $ 26/0 22/0 
From Caraiff to Nov. 23, Nov. 16 N 5} xD 56/9 
West Italy 1922. 1922 ov. 23, 66/6 66/6 
Marseilles (coal) 11/0 13 1921. 57/3 67 48/9 
Port Said ” 11/0 13/0 Dorman Long 21/9 /9 33/9 
12/0 Imp. Shee 7H 
Linggi 70/0 
18/9 Marconi 28/3 
20/0 Mexican Eagle 24 
3/6 P. & O. Def 2% 
20/0 Royal Mail 314 
Vickers 13/9 


=. 


| 
922 | 
‘21, | 
),486 
3,237 
3,631 
3,802 
7,090 
1,136 
6,153 
1,447 
3,012 
0,698 
4,586 

% 

5 

4 

44 2 

3} 

"2, 
4.00 
4.37) 
444d. 
)/32d. 
38.70 

41d, 
prem. 
57.22} 
1,170} 

60.29; 
11.17} 
20.954 
17.02} 
28.09) 
21.64} 

210} 

27.75} 

10 

aid. 
2,500 q 

280 
3,600 7 

305 

650 
13,500 

154d. 

324d 

454d. 

d Oct., 

1921. 
442,352 
24,614 

15.6 
ur Ex- 
ease of 
Nov. 12, 

tons. q 
372,500 q 
961,400 q 

1921. 

Oct., ‘5 

tons. 
935,500 
.,064, 000 

405,400 
1,800,000 
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THE “ACME” POLICY 
THE “BOUNTY” POLICY 
THE “CHILDREN’S” POLICY 


OF 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
form the A. B. C. of Life Assurance 


The “* ACME ” Policy is a 20-Payment Life Policy with 
complete guarantees. 
50 per cent. Bonus added at end of 20 years. 
Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Values. 
Guaranteed Disability Benefits in event of total per- 
manent disablement. 


The “BOUNTY ” Policy is a Non-Profit Policy at very low 
rates with a Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving 
one’s expectation of life. 


The * CHILDREN’S ” Policy, or EARLY THRIFT, is 
the cheapest form of providing for your children’s 
future. A minimum premium throughout with numer- 
ous options at age 21, with return of all premiums if 
death occurs before. 


Write for explanatory Leaflets to 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (30th June, 1922) - 521,167,218 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers : 

WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 

SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 

ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. 

JOHN CAULCUTT. 


Every ae of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,600 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 


BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
Head Office: Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 


THE ANGILO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 
Head Office: 37-39 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


Just one more pipe” 


How often has the 
Three Nuns smoker 
said that in the 
course of a single 
evening ! The fact is 
that, once you start 
smoking this blissful 
tobacco, you never 
can be — which 


pipe will your 


THREE 


Tobacco 


is so appealing in its fragrance and coolness 
that you could go on smoking it all night, did 
not the call of bed at last prove so insistent 


Sold everywhere im the following packings only 


l-oz Packet 1/2 2-oz. Packet 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest person is 


liable to disablement or death 


from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
> Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints, 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/-. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Managing Director: Str Oswatp Stout) 
: to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 12th Episode of 
SUMO. THREE MUSKETEERS” of Alexandre Dumas, etc. 


NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.—1.45 to 10.30. 


“ (HE GREAT IMPERSONATION” 
From the novel by E. Phillips Oppenheim, featuring JAMES KIRKWOOD. 


“THE GLASS OF FASH'ON” 
(A beautiful array of fashions in beautiful colours) 


“THE SEA SHORE” 
(An interesting study of wonderful nature.) 


sop’s Fable—“THE DOG AND THE FLEA,” etc. 
NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 
“ REPUTATION,” featuring PRISCILLA DEAN. 


NATE F@IENDS.” From the “7 G. H. Wells. 
MILTON ROSMER and MDLLE. VALIA. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 5 
vols, £2 10s. ; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols, 36s.; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Chaffer’s Pottery 
and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; Slater’s Engravings and 
their Value, last edition, 42s.; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jeru- 
salem, 6s. 6d.; Koebel’s Argentina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ; 
Tyndale’s An Artist in the Riviera, £1; Borrow’s Works, 
§ vols, 35s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 
1914, 42s., for 6s. ; Sand’s History of the Harlequinade, 2 vols., 
I6s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s. ; Don 
Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolu- 
tion in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Ruper: Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. ; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue 
doth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit de Luxe, £8 10s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures 
of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s.; Gil. 
fllan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s., 
1854; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; 
Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also 
for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. EpwarpD Baker’s GREAT 
BooxsHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. ner 

1,000 words, Carbon Copv 7d. per 1,000 words. Transla 
tions undertaken.—_MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


| Books 


ELF HEALING BY DIVINE UNDERSTANDING, by 
Sw. OWEN HUGHES, author of The Way of Health and 

Abundance, Man’s Spiritual Dominion, etc. Contents: 
The Road to Health and Happiness—The Basis of Perma- 
nent Healing—Thinking Rightly—Man’s Affinity—Preventive 
Thinking—Christian Healing—Love, the Divine Healer—Faith— 
Truth—Mind, the Governing Cause, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
kttering and top, price 6s. net; post free, 6s. 3d. Obtainable 
from the publishers, Williamson & Co., 
22, Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


Travel 
and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & 0. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; t or General Business: 122, "Leadenhall & 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES # CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, B.C. & 


After a day in the country 


Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 

COLMAN'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 

or the contents of a of 
their Bath Mustard. 


Lectures 


ECTURES at ‘“‘ The Porchway,’’ 13 Craven Road, W.2. 
¥ Fridays at 3.30. Series on ‘‘ Studies in Christian Mystical 

Doctrine.”” Dec. Ist. W. Loftus Hare on “ Quietism in 
Christianity.” Admission Free. Class on Gnosticism, by Miss 
C. E. Woods, Tuesdays at 6.15 p.m. 


THE ROYALIST CALENDAR 


FOR 1923 
READY DECEMBER FIRST 


Edited by Miss C. M. PHILLIMORE, Hon. Sec., Royal 
Martyrs Church Union 


Will consist of Selections from ‘‘ The Eikon Basilike’ for 
each month of the year. With three illustrations - 
1. The well-known Portrait of the King with the 
Star. 
2. The Day of the Martyrdom —The King proceeding 
to Whitehall, 
3. The Statue at Charing Cross. 


Price of each copy One Shilling; 
Ninepence to Members of the R.M.C.U. 


Can be had on application to 


Mies PHILLIMORE, Shiplake House. Henley-on-Thames, or 
Messrs. POYNDER & SON. Holybrook Press, Gun St., Reading 


CUT THIS OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW ” post free each week for one year, for which 
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“It is pleasant to see so old-established a Review so vigorous and pro- 
gressive—a thing of to-day and not a mere survival.” 
—Evening News, \st July, 1922, 


To Our Readers 


In these days of bureaucratic influence on the Press it 
is more than ever important to have commentaries on 
public matters which are at once well informed and 
absolutely independent. 


This independence of point of view has been preserved 
in the SATURDAY for nearly seventy years. 
Without it as a check on biased and propagandist 
journalism the public would often find it difficult to 


arrive at the truth. 


§ The SATURDAY stands for an enlightened con- 
servatism, the protection of English prestige and tradi- 
tions, closer union and co-operation with our partners L 
in the Empire, the ruthless stamping out of anarchy | 
and Bolshevism, the restriction of the state machinery 
to its proper function, and freedom for the individual F 
in his commercial and social existence. 


§ Every regular subscriber to the SATURDAY gives 
moral and material support to these objects, and ensures ( 
a weekly intellectual provision for his household. 


me 
TI 
Among the Contributors to the SATURDAY REVIEW are : oa 
cor 
it 
Sir W. Acworth W. Havelock Ellis H. de Vere Stacpoole 4 
The Hon. and Rev. W.E. Garrett Fisher Robert Steele he 
Canon Adderley a Mrs. Charlotte Stopes rou 
raham 
Viscount Haldane, O.M. Aster 
iolet Hunt rofessor J. ur 
E. A. Baughan MacColl Thomson 
Prof T. Bo s 
PLD. * Borentus, Robert Machray Sir W. Beach Thomas 
Professor H. Wildon Northcote 
homas 
Carr, D.Litt. W. So t Maugha - 
Hugh Chisholm +g aga ™ Wilfred Thorley 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford — E. B. Osborn The Rev. P. N. Wagéett 
A. E. Coppard C. W. B. Prescott I. A. Williams 
Nancy Cunard Vernon Rendall H. W. Wilson 
M. Abbe Limnet A. G. B. Russell (Lan- Hartley Withers 
Sir E. Mackay Edgar caster Herald) Filson Young 


Paul, in County of London, by Hersgrt Reiacn, 


1 


